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Some conventional ceiling systems give you 
high-quality light. Some fumiture-mounted systems give you low-energy light 
Only Tascon™ task lighting gives you both. 


miss 
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Here's a dramatic improvement in lighting 
systems that can cut lighting costs by over 
6596 in either open plan or conventional 
Offices. (See chart below.) 

The principle behind Tascon lighting is 
simple. The lighting fixtures, because 
They're moveable, can be positioned to 
provide light only in the areas where it's 
needed. So a properly positioned Tascon 
fixture provides ESI values of 40 to 60 and 
up to 90 maintained footcandles on the 
work surface. 

With one fixture for every 100 square 
feet, Tascon provides this high-quality 
lighting for less than one watt per 
square foot. And the 120-volt fixture with 
optional on/off capability can cut lighting 
costs another 15%. 


Unlike some low-energy systems, 
Tascon provides comfortable light. 
Because the Tascon pendant fixture illumi- 
nates from both sides, as well as above 
and behind, it distributes high-quality light 
evenly without the glare, shadows, and 


reflections some fumi- | 
ture-mounted task 
lights create. 

And Tascon directs 
20% of its light 
upwards to create 
visual interest and 
ambient illumination. 


Armstrong Tascon 
fixtures fit most 
types of 

ceiling grids. 

The tracks that sup- 
port Tascon fit most ceiling grid systems. 
And you can relocate them to reposition 
the fixtures easily. So Tascon gives you the 
quality of ceiling-mounted lights and the 
energy savings of fumiture-mounted lights 
along with flexibility that neither can offer. 


For more illuminating information about 
Tascon lighting fixtures, write Armstrong, 
P.O. Box 3001, Dept. O4ANPA, Lancaster, 
PA 17604. 


Performance Comparison — Conventional vs. Tascon 


Room size 30’x30’x’ 
Reflectances 
Ceiling 
Walls 
Floor 
Task 
Lumens/Lamp 


80% 
50% 
20% 
#2 Pencil 
3150 


2'x4', 4-Lamp 
Recessed Troffer 


(prismatic lens) 
15 
60 
AO (80% area coverage) 


No. of fixtures 
No. of lamps 
ESI (equivalent sphere illumination) 


Classical footcandles (maintained) 


Watts/work station 100 sq. ft. 
Watts/sq. ft. 


2-Lamp Moveable 
Tascon Fixture 
(prismatic lens) 


95 (CU method) 


307 
3.07 
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How to combine 

the expensive look of 
linear ceilings 

with the economy 

of lay-in panels 


Introducing Armstrong Second Look? Ill, the ceiling that weds the 
popular linear look with the economy of conventional lay-in 
acoustical panels. 

Its a look of beauty, too, with the 2'x4' Second Look panels blending 
so well with the low-gloss grid that you have to look twice to see the 
grid pattern. 

Second Look Ill is the newest addition to a line of Armstrong ceiling 
panels. Like Second Look | and Bold Look" | (shown below), it 
disguises the grid pattern, creates an upgrade ceiling image, and 
provides the plenum accessibility of a lay-in ceiling—all in one 
economical, easy-to-install package. 

For a free booklet about Armstrong grid-hiding ceiling panels, write 
Armstrong, Dept. 0ANPA, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Bold Look I. Second Look I. 
Boldly textured 2’x 4’ lay-in ceiling Lightly fissured nondirectional 
panels that resemble 12"x12" ceiling tiles. design in a panel scored to look like tile. 
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Cover: Rossi's Teatro del 
Mondo, seen from near San 
Marco, across Grand Canal 
to its Lagoon mooring in 
Venice.-Photo: D. Morton. 
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Progressive Architecture 


Editorial: Eleven views of the Bay Area 
Architectural design 


Tendenza 

The influence of the Neo-Rationalist movement in Italy, rep- 
resented in work of Aldo Rossi and Carlo Aymonino, is grow- 
ing. Shown are the Gallaratese housing in Milan, the High 
School of Science in Pesaro, the Elementary School in Fa- 
gnano Olona, and Teatro del Mondo, Venice. 


In search of a play 

Renovations by Voorsanger & Mills of the Political Science of- 
fices at the University of Pennsylvania and the Midtown 
Center at New York University are visual metaphors. 


House in the hill 

This built version of Daryl Hansen's first-award winning 
scheme in the Innovations in Housing competition, con- 
structed by R.B. Fitch, Jr., has several energy-conserving fea- 
tures. An energy analysis of the house is included. 


Constructivism in LA 

Frank Gehry has designed the “set” for the exhibition of “The 
Avant-garde in Russia" collection being shown at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. By Barbara Goldstein. 


Technics 
Specifications clinic: Testing sprayed fireproofing 


No high ground 

Designing fire protection into a building is complex, requir- 
ing effective coverage, an economical installation, and com- 
pliance with many different regulations. 
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An architectura 


Í crisis. 


Versacor: Robertson's response. 


International in scope. 
Acid precipitation has 
become an architectural 
crisis of international 
proportions. And it's a 
crisis that directly 
affects your buildings, 
wherever they may be. 

Last year alone, three 
international confer- 
ences addressed the 
problem. A recent 
Scientific American arti- 
cle reported: "On an 
annual basis, rain and 
snow over large regions 
of the world are now 
from five to 30 times 
more acid than unpol- 
luted rain. The rain of 
individual storms can be 
from several hundred 
to several thousand 
times more acid than 
expected" 

What causes acid 
rain? Airborne sulfur 
and nitrogen pollutants 
(from automobiles, 
smelters, and power 
plants, among others), 
often traveling hundreds 
of miles before combin- 


ing with water vapor to 
form an acid solution, 
can fall unpredictably— 
perhaps on your latest 
building site. 


In many areas, fish are already 
dying from the effects of acid rain. 


The end of the non- 
corrosive building 
environment. 
The fact is, almost every 
location—rural or 
urban, commercial as 
well as industrial—is 
now subject to ever- 
increasing corrosive 
attack from acid rain. 
Already stone, 
masonry, automotive 
finishes, and single- 
layer metal wall finishes 
are proving inade- 
quate—in fact, even the 
timeless beauty of the 
Taj Mahal in India is 
beginning to deteri- 
orate. It's for this kind 


of world that Robertson 
created Versacor? 
Versacor—beauty 
that's proven itself in 
acid rain. 

Robertson saw the 
necessity for a special 
product to meet the 
specific problems of 
metal walls and roofs in 
Scandinavia, where acid 
rain had already begun 
corroding buildings in 
the 1950s. Versacor was 
initially tested there and 
has outperformed 

every other paint 
system in over 10 years 
of exposure. 

Now the Versacor 
multi-layer protective 
coating system, with its 
unique epoxy base coat, 
is available in the U.S. 
Versacor has been 
proven superior to com- 
petitive finishes in a 
battery of independent 
laboratory tests— 
especially the Kester- 
nich test, an accurate 
predictor of resistance 
to actual acid rain 


conditions. 

Available in flat wall 
and profiled shapes, 
Versacor can meet your 
most demanding aes- 
thetic criteria for all 
kinds of buildings. And 
that's essential —because 
all kinds of buildings 
now face the long-term 
challenge of acid rain. 

For more information 
about Versacor, write to 
H.H. Robertson Company, 
Department P-10, 

400 Holiday Drive, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15220. 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


Foam sheathing with load 
bearing steel framing! 


Unique assembly with 41-hour 
fire rating employs 2" plywood 
siding panels, 1" FOAMULAR 
Insulation, 4" gypsum sheath- 
ing, 356" THERMAFIBER® MS In- 
sulating Blanket, 6 mil poly film 
(optional) and 56" SHEETROCK® 
Brand FIRECODE® C Gypsum 
Panels. 


The following trademarks are owned by 
United States Gypsum Company: 
FIRECODE-SHEETROCK, THERMAFIBER, USG 


Now, the name that offers you more in exclusive insulating sheathing systems is 
first to fill another important architectural need. It’s a 1-hour fire-rated commer- 
cial system for rigid insulating sheathing—with load-bearing steel framing (see 
schematic above). 

This unique new system employs high performance FOAMULAR insulation— 
the remarkable polystyrene produced by a patented vacuum/hydrostatic pro- 
cess. Remarkable because of a closed-cell core structure, continuous skin 
surface, good flexural and compressive strength, minimized wicking, plus resis- 
tance to water, vapor and decay. FOAMULAR insulation scores and snaps 
clean to expedite installation. Meets Federal Specification HH-I-524B and 
major building codes. st Call your U.S.G. Representative. Mail coupon now! 


The higher the R-value the greater the insulating power. Ask your seller 
for the fact sheet on R-values. 


Exclusive! Z-Furring System for insulat- 


ing masonry and concrete walls. 


mUa 


Polystyrene Insulation 
only 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
brings you this 


-HOUR 
FIRE-RATED 
SYSTEM! 


Exclusive new 
tongue and groove 
configuration reduces 


Address. 
Penetrates 


up to 


air infiltration; permits ee : i Large head 
joints to meet between s for greater 
waferhead holding power 
framing members. insulation screw. 
(A joint venture between subsidiaries of 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
and CONDEC CORPORATION) 
United States Gypsum, 104 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 60606, Dept. PA 1080 ~ 
Send complete product information on FOAMULAR™ Polystyrene Insulation Systems to 3b 
Ring thread Title. à 
provides 8 
automatic Fim S 
= stop! 2 
L S 
< 


44 gauge! City. 


Exclusive! Masonry Cavity Wall Insulat- \F IS 
ing System. | 


Product currently not available in westem U.S. 
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Editorial 


San Francisco was the site of 
an AIA Design Conference 
in early September (see next 
month's P/A News Report). 
The subject was Ornament 
in Architecture, but the Bay 
Area summons up diverse 
observations on design—a 
sampling of them here. 


Eleven views of 
the Bay Area 


1 Grid and topography. The relentless ex- 
tension of the street grid over the city's steep 
hills is 19th-Century pragmatism stretched to 
absurdity. The mismatch causes its own in- 
consistencies: tunnels and stairs interrupt the 
grid even as they maintain it. The up-and- 
down juxtaposition of pretentious fagades, 
random yet predictable, makes visual irony 
the norm. Contradiction becomes a basis of 
city form. 

2 The value of views. A glimpse of the 
Golden Gate Bridge or the ramparts of Alca- 
traz seems to be everyone's prize and solace. A 
sidelong sliver of Bay view, from the limits of 
the zoning envelope, can add $100,000 or 
more to the price of a condominium. 

3 San Francisco Civic Center. There are 
dozens of Bay Region styles, overlapping and 
merging. One style that excels here, to the 
consternation of Easterners, is Beaux-Arts 
Classicism. There is no finer Renaissance- 
inspired dome in America than Bakewell & 
Brown's on City Hall here, no more ambitious 
City Beautiful complex than the surrounding 
precinct. Yet it all seems alien to the lively 
city, its white facades and overexposed plazas 
demarking an island of anomie. 

4 Palace of Fine Arts. Here, however, 
Beaux-Arts Classicism transcends rules of 
proportion or decorum. Gigantic columns 
and urns, idiosyncratic in color and detail, 
serve no purpose except to blend with green- 
ery and lagoon in a dream scene made 
real—a scene that local citizens refused to 
give up (P/A, Nov. 1976, p. 66). Architects 
attending the conference responded to 
Maybeck's achievement with awe. 

5 Pacific Street houses. The Shingle Style 
reaches unsurpassed spareness and subtlety 
in turn-of-the-century houses on the 3200 
block of Pacific. Ernest Coxhead's application 
of attenuated, skewed Georgian details to 
minimal shingled forms carries multiple cod- 
ing to a level rarely approached by Moore or 
Venturi. Such thin-skinned, primal building 
forms gave rise to a Bay Region Style, but 
San Franciscans were actually expanding on 
another all-American mode. 

6 Downtown Towers. Now the focus of 
"Manhattanization" fears, downtown San 
Francisco has been sprouting towers for dec- 
ades. As in other cities, our perception of ear- 
lier highrises shifts as tastes grow more inclu- 
sive. Suddenly demanding attention here, for 
instance, is the 1930 Shell Building (George 
Kelham, Architect), with botany-based relief 
ornament and a silhouette that emulates Eliel 
Saarinen's Tribune Tower entry. 

7 Market Street. Like many an American 
main drag, it is too long, wide, straight, and 
flat for what happens along it—and it is 
seedy. Given new transit stops, new brick pav- 
ing, jazzy new signs, and a new Halprin foun- 
tain belching concrete and foam, it remains a 
seedy main drag. 


8 Movie palace. As the Palace of Fine Arts 
embodies the dream of 1915, the Oakland 
Paramount expresses the dream of 1930—an 
interior, artificially lighted and ventilated 
movie house dream (P/A, July 1974, p. 50). 
Architect Timothy Pfleuger’s staff trans- 
muted ordinary sheet metal and lights into 
South Seas sunrises—expressing an uninhib- 
ited optimism that was smothered even be- 
fore the theater opened. 

9 Pier 39. Today, theme has supplanted 
dream, as in the packaging of this shopping 
complex (P/A, Dec. 1978, p. 52). Even though 
skillfully composed, a collage of gangplank 
walkways and weathered timber turrets does 
not a waterfront wonderland make. 

10 Santa Cruz downtown. A meandering 
garden along the main street of this old 
coastal town lets a trickle of traffic through 
and seems to generate the continuous activity 
planners pray for. A Richardsonian court- 
house turned bazaar exhibits the peculiarly 
California mix of pop, funk, punk, and Vic- 
toriana. 

11 Santa Cruz campus. Notched humbly into 
the redwood groves, overlooking fields that 
sweep down toward the Pacific, is some of the 
most serious California architecture of recent 
decades. The several separate “colleges” here 
differ widely in design, but all combine as- 
pects of earlier Bay Region modes, and all 
offer the user rewarding processional se- 
quences. Cowell College (Wurster, Bernardi 
& Emmons, 1965) recalls the local pictur- 
esque Classicism, with redwood trellises on 
concrete piers framing its views. Stevenson 
(Joseph Esherick & Associates, 1967) exem- 
plifies the casual composition of minimal, 
shed-roofed — stuccoed volumes. Kresge 
(MLTW, 1973; P/A, May 1974, p. 76) turns 
those same forms inward to form a student 
street, distorts and paints them in unaccus- 
tomed ways—suggesting variously Spanish 
Colonial plazas, frontier-town false fronts, 
and Mill Valley domesticity; discounting 
some of its facile supergraphics, this may be 
California's best effort to fuse the local and 
the universal in a meaningful architecture— 
since Maybeck, that is. 


The following glazed openings are available: 


M 


iun 


System 7 Doors are now part 


of some of the most important 
buildings in the United States. 
Why not consider this handsome 
new look for your next project. 
Available in stainless steel, 
anodized aluminum or aluminum 
with thermoset acrylic colors. 
Forms & Surfaces Box 5215 
Santa Barbara, CA 93108 


(805) 969-4767 
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Views 


On the sunny side 

In reference to your article in "Energy 
Update" (August 1980, p. 44) on the 
Building Energy Performance Stand- 
ards, Solar Lobby's position on the 
weighting factors is classified under “in- 
dustry's role" and also as "having a di- 
rect stake in the outcome." Both of these 
comments are incorrect. 

First, we are not an industry organiza- 
tion but a public interest organization. 
We were organized in 1978 to acceler- 
ate the development of solar energy 
through legislative and educational 
means. And as a public interest organi- 
zation we have no financial interest in 
the development of solar energy. I hope 
that Progressive Architecture would clarify 
this in any future publications. 

Joan Shorey ` 

Legislative Representative 

Solar Lobby 

Washington, DC 

[We did not mean to equate the public 
interest Solar Lobby with the economic 
interests of producers, though their 
representatives understandably  pre- 
sented similar viewpoints at the BEPS 
hearings.—Editors] 


Miami: two sides of the bay 

Your August issue stories on Miami and 
Miami Beach were architectural jour- 
nalism at its very best. William G. Con- 
way, Suzanne Stephens, and David Mor- 
ton covered this tremendously complex 
story with not only a most unusual accu- 
racy but with insight and sensitivity. 
This is already a document of political 
and economic importance beyond the 
confines of the design world. In fact at a 
meeting of the Miami Beach City Com- 
mission, citizens lobbying against blight 
and potential dangers caused by expan- 
sion of a hospital complex to a beautiful 
residential neighborhood (for which in- 
cidentally, district status is being sought) 
applauded every line of Mr. Morton's 
last paragraph about the necessity to 
protect the Art Deco District. 

What the two articles do is present the 
two opposites in urban design today at 
their most extreme. In Miami the archi- 
tectural superstars, giant developers, 
and city administration have assumed 
complete dominance, ignoring every 
principle of growth limitation and social 
responsibility developed over the past 
two decades in a mad scramble for 
megabucks. On the Beach, our grass 
roots group, backed by local design pro- 
fessionals, preservation architectural 
stars, and the federal urban design offi- 
cials, battle those same corporate forces 
in a last ditch attempt to save what is 
acknowledged as the world's foremost, 


if not only, Art Deco precinct. If “bot- 
tom line" thinking succeeds here this 
year, the architectural community will 
be among the big losers, because despite 
incredible odds (from red-lining banks 
to a hostile tourist development board) 
we are making this a true living museum 
and center for the study of pre-World 
War H American architecture. 

Barbara Baer Capitman 

Executive Director 

Miami Design Preservation League 

Miami Beach, Fl 


The firemen’s side of the story 

It’s fantastic—one of your reviewers ac- 
tually asked the users of a building what 
they thought of it! Congratulations to 
David Morton on his excellent article on 
the Olean Central Fire Station. I hope 
his format becomes the model for all of 
your reviews. 

I would also propose that you review 
buildings again after five years or so. It 
is frustrating to read of some great new 
technological or social idea which has 
been in place less than a year. A new 
look at these ideas would let us know 
which ones were successful. 

Ward Bucher 
Wm. Ward Bucher, Architect 
Washington, DC 


If your purpose for reporting and 
critiquing architecture is to evoke a re- 
sponse in your reader, then you have 
succeeded on a grand scale with David 
Morton’s July cover article on Warren 
Seligmann’s Olean Fire Station. On the 
other hand, if you are trying (as I hope) 
to educate, enlighten and present a 
forum for new and different ideas on 
the nature of architecture, then the 
term dismal failure comes to mind. 

As I first began reading the article, I 
looked forward to hopefully gleaning 
some understanding of the differing in- 
terpretations of architectural image 
through a specific case history. Instead 
of a treatise on architectural imagery 
and symbology, I found myself reading 
a bombastic, narrow article which was 
obviously written by a Post-Modernist 
design snob who totally dismissed the 
gut of the building’s image problem by 
merely stating that it is difficult to over- 
come. Here Mr. Morton takes the easy 
way out (as elitists are prone to do). He 
glosses over the programmatic conflicts 
and goes directly to the juggler [sic] of 
taste. He contends that the problem 
with the building is not that its image is 
possibly wrong or inappropriate in the 
view of its occupants, but that they as a 
group are too tasteless and uncultured 
to realize the gem with which they have 
been blessed. Rather than explore the 
complexities of architectural image and 
perception of symbols in architecture, 
Mr. Morton appoints himself the Mr. 
Blackwell of architectural fashion and 
proceeds to put the Olean firemen at the 
top of his 10 worst occupants list. 

It is unfortunate that he reduces the 
significance of architecture to that which 
can be only appreciated by the few who 
happen to have some training in archi- 
tecture. Yes, Mr. Morton, architecture is 
a “high art,” but it is also much more. If 


one doesn’t relate to the canvas imagery 
of a “serious” artist one only has to re- 
move it or at least look the other way. 
This is not quite so easy with architec- 
ture. Both the good and bad must be 
endured by all according to their per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. 

The point that Mr. Morton overlooks 
is that it is not impossible to produce 
brilliant, beautiful, and highly artistic 
architecture for people who own 
crocheted stuffed frogs. The brilliance 
of design is in solving the programmatic 
problems while achieving aesthetics 
which please the observer and project 
an image which relates to its occupants. 
With his article, Mr. Morton chose to ig- 
nore the possibility that Mr. Seligmann 
could have produced an even more bril- 
liant work had the occupants been more 
involved in the design process. Instead 
he attacks the firemen for their reaction 
to what is for them a major source of 
discontent. This approach can only re- 
sult in irresponsible and unprofessional 
criticism which serves no constructive 
purpose. Surely the profession deserves 
better from a journal which calls itself 
progressive. 

Keith James Schreiber 

Fort Hood, Tx 

[While some of the writer's observations 
are worth sharing with readers, we do 
not consider the article high-handed, as 
it is portrayed here. The firemen were 
not "attacked." The hope was expressed 
that—as so often happens—users will 
place a higher value on the aesthetic 
qualities of the building once they have 
become accustomed to it.—Editors] 
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VISUALLY 
SIGNIFICANT ROOFS 


. . a trend of major significance in contemporary 
architecture—and architects everywhere are finding 
that Follansbee Terne uniquely incorporates the 
essential values of form, color and function in such 
roofs. In this non-traditionally designed mental 
health center the architects expunged the age-old 
stigma of such institutions by creating a warm, 
residential, more home-like atmosphere. 

Terne helped to create this welcome departure 
from the "antiseptic line," for Terne has the important 
advantage of providing maximum creative latitude 
at relatively moderate cost. We'll be happy to send 
you substantiating evidence. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
HUNTSVILLE-MADISON HEALTH CENTER * HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA Call us toll-free 800-624-6906 
ARCHITECTS: CHARLES McCAULEY & ASSOCIATES, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA " i 1 
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. WHATLEY, PROJECT DESIGNER 
, ROOFER: TIP TOP ROOFING & SHEET METAL, HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
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DOVER 


Cover North 


America. 


You'll find Dover Elevators everywhere 
you look. 

That’s because, in addition to the 
122 Dover Elevator Company offices, 
Dover elevators are sold, installed, and 
serviced by 24 independent distributors 
who operate under their own names. 

These distributors have been 
handling Dover Oildraulic® and traction 
elevators for many years. They have 
built valuable reputations for customer 
service unequaled in their areas. 

The Dover distributors are provided 


the same factory training, the same 

constantly updated technical assistance, and, CED B DOVER | 

of course, the same quality equipment we 

produce for our Dover Elevator Company offices. BER B DOVER 
Whether it’s Dover Elevator Company or one 

of our independent distributors, we are devoted 

to giving you the best elevator service anywhere. 

If you can’t find Dover in your phone book, look for 

one of our distributors. Or write Dover Corporation, 


Elevator Division, Marketing Service, Dept. 662, 
P.O. Box 2177, Memphis, TN 38101. 


B DOVER J 
The elevator 
innovators. 
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End ofan era 
in client billing. 


Keeping track of client phone charges by manual logging is 
notoriously ineffective. In fact, industry estimates show that the average 
architectural or engineering firm absorbs 10 to 15 percent of those charges— 
simply through doubts about their proper allocations. There’s another loss, too 
—of professional and clerical time spent in the month's-end allocation process. 

Now the Bell System can provide electronic-age assistance for this 
chore, with precision and speed that pays off every month. You'll save time, be 
certain of collecting a far higher percentage of billable phone charges, and look 
more professional doing it. 

A. variety of Bell products and services can be applied, depending 
on the scale and complexity of your firm's needs. The answer could be as simple 
as having one line dedicated to long distance. Or you might need a system that 
automatically records and allocates charges. 

Your Bell System Account Executive can analyze your operations, 
and bring you a new, more profitable era in client billing. It makes very good 
sense to put our knowledge of advanced communications to work for your 
business. 


The knowledge business 
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“Awards will be 
in an evening 

y press, designers, and 
acturers. A traveling 

ing projects to major cities 


to the exposure afforded the O un ce their fi t 


ition will encourage further | 


1 


mx International 
Conceptual 


is foreseen. 


including chairs, seating systems and 
sofas, tables, desks and work stations, 
storage systems, lighting and 
miscellaneous furniture pieces. 
Designations of award and citation may 
be made by the invited jury, based on 
overall excellence and advances in the art. 


Emilio Ambasz, architect, graphic and 


* 
industrial designer, former curator of 
design at The Museum of Modern Art, | 
New York; "i 


Martin Filler, editor, House and Garden, 


| 

: 

| 

; | 

New York; ET | 
Mildred S. Friedman, design curator, T" 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, and 


© © 
editor, Design Quarterly; - 
Michael Graves, FAIA, architectand | 
Professor of Architecture at Princeton - 


University; 

Lella Vignelli, architect and designer, 
Vignelli Associates and Vignelli Design, 
New York. 


Judging will take place in New York City 
during the month of February. Winners 
will be notified — confidentially —before 
March 15. Public announcement of the 
winners will be made at the presentation 
ceremony at NEOCON 13 and in the 
May 1981 issue of P/A. P/A will arrange 
for coverage of winning entries in 
national and local press. 


Eligibility 
1 Architects, interior designers, industrial 
designers, and design students from all 
countries may enter one or more 
submissions. 
2 Design must be original, not kno 
1 E , wn to N CE 
3 E identical to any existing ia 
ct design. (conti silt 
nued on next page) yf 


Hanae 


Entry form: 


In 1 
ternational Conceptual F urniture Com petition 
ase fill out all parts and submit, int | 


Ple 
NEES act, with ez ntry 
instructions). Use typewriter, nesse Can Ve ac h entry (see paragraph 10 of 


Entrant: 


Address: 


Entrant phone number: 


Category; 


Entrant: 


Address: 


Designer(s) responsible for this submission (identify individual roles if appropriate): 


important features, à 

and intentions. This info 
presented in English. 

10 Each submission must be accomps 
by an entry form, to be found on this 
page. Reproductions of this form are 
acceptable. All sections must be filled out 
(by typewriter, please). Insert entire form 
into unsealed envelope taped to back of 
submission board. P/A will seal stub of 
entry form in envelope before judging. 

11 For purposes of jury procedure only, 
projects are to be assigned by the entrant 
to a category on entry form. Please identify 
each entry as one of the following: Chair, 
Seating System, Sofa, Table, Desk, Work 
Station, Storage System, Lighting. If 
necessary, the category “Miscellaneous” 
may be designated. 


ARA 


I confirm that the attached entry meets eligibility requirements (paragraphs 1-4) 
and that stipulations of publication agreement (paragraphs 5-6) will be met. 

I verify that the submission is entirely the work of those listed on this form 

(or an attached list as necessary). 


Signature 12 Entry fee of $10 must accompany each 
submission, inserted into unsealed 
Name (typed) envelope containing entry form (see 10 


above). Make check or money order (no 
cash, please) payable to Progressive 
Architecture. 

13 To maintain anonymity, no 
identification of the entrant may appear 
on any part of the submission, except on 
entry form. Designer should attach list of 
collaborators to be credited as necessary. 
14 Submissions become the property of 
P/Aand will not be returned. 

15 Deadline for mailing is January 26, 
1981. Other methods of delivery are 
acceptable. Entries must show postmark 
or other evidence of being en route by 
deadline. Hand-delivered entries must be 
received at the address shown here by 
January 26. In any case, entries sent by 
mail or other means not received at P/A 
by February 13, 1981, will be disqualified. 
Address entries to: 

International Conceptual Furniture 

Competition 

Progressive Architecture 

600 Summer Street 

Stamford, CT 06904 


————— —— UN 


Furniture Competition 


| : à 
| Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street, Stamford, CT 06904 


Your submission has been received and assigned number: 


Entrant: 


Address: 


= 
= ee 
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me! 8000 Series Systems Fur- 
not only offers you the free- 
V... "to design a totally new open 
STM office...it also offers panels 


or open office plans. So, the free- 
dom of choice you get when you 
choose All-Steel today is some- 
thing you never really lose. 


The Unique 
d componentry which combine with Advantage Learn more about All-Steel 
«^ existing office furniture. If you have an ( of. with All-Steel'S 8000 Series Systems Furniture 
investment in conventional furniture to Furniture Based Call Wayne Wilkins at 312/859-2600. 


consider, such a combination could System or write for our new brochure: 
make real economic sense today. All-Steel Inc., t 

It will continue to make sense in OICe Aurora, Illinois Se 
the future, too, as offices grow and 60507. k 


change. Because 8000 Series is a furniture based Circle No. 305 
system that remains compatible with either traditional 


ALL-STEEL 


ONE OF THE I] COmPamies 
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en You Think of Great ind 


rare 
stamps 


antiques 


fine wine 


The DISCO T-2001 eet 8047 


almas: ing: As high as 4 
A fully operable, side-hinged, in-swinging PENE im OS 48 

casement window with a poured-in-place 

polyurethane thermal break. 


‘Reduces initial heating and air 
conditioning requirements 


-Provides the ultimate in heat and cold 
transfer reduction 


-Air infiltration: 0.04 cfm per lineal foot of operable sash 


-Water infiltration: no leakage under static pressure of 6.24 
Ibs. per square foot with water applied at a rate of 5 gallons 
per hour per square foot 


Narrow siat venetian blinds: fully enclosed and virtually 
maintenance free 


‘Reduces noise pollution by as much as 


-Construction: Wedge glazing system provides a high 
50 percent 


compression seal between glass and aluminum. Rugged 
heli-arc welded corners assure greater in-place frame stability. 


‘Dramatically lowers heating and Available in a variety of glazing combinations and finishes. 


maintenance costs 


"Copyright 1980, DISCO Aluminum Products Company, Inc O 8.15/Di 


ments, Think of Disco Windows. 


first editions 


The Disco T-2001. | 
Made to stand the test of time. 
Dramatically reduces heat loss, 
air and water infiltration, 
maintenance and cooling costs. 
A great investment which makes 
other windows seem like little 
more than an expense. 


limited edition collectibles 


No Other Window Does a Better Job 
Of Reducing Energy Waste and Life Cycle Cost. 


Looking for a great investment? Call us. The answers we give 
you today will still be paying their way in the year 2000. 


Because buildings designed today will last well into the 21st 
century, architects, as a matter of course, face questions others won't 
address for years to come. 

How much will this building cost to heat, cool and maintain next 
year, five years from now, twenty years from now? How will it 
withstand weather and sun? What design and products will make it a 
building that stands the test of time? 

At DISCO Aluminum Products Company we're helping architects 
answer those questions with a line of windows and doors that will be 
as valuable in the next century as they are sought after today. 


Write or call today for a free copy of "WINDOWS," a question of cost vs. worth. 
Should you want to meet with a DISCO architectural 
representative or require aid with drawings or 
specifications, contact George Zinser, DISCO 

Aluminum Products Company, P.O. Box 1019, 


Selma, Alabama 36701, (205) 875-9283. 
Telecopier: (205) 875-3577. 
TWX: 810-744-334-1. 


Circle No. 317 on Reader Service Card 


= 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 
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Today Energy Management is Money Management 


Even at to-day's relatively low utility rates TIVOLI® products enjoy a two year pay-out in many areas. Then after they've 
paid for themselves they'll continue to barely “sip” energy year after maintenance-free year. But that's not the only saving 
Energy that TIVOLI® products don't consume, and pass off as heat, will significantly reduce air conditioning load expense 
in many cases and that's money management! 


5. TIVOLI® “Starlite” panels brings 
"the out of doors in" here in this 
elegant ceiling. 

6. TIVOLI® tubing acts as an 
attractive, safety** step light. 

7. TIVOLI® light tubing combines 
"superior" with “safety” ** in aisle 
lighting. 

8. TIVOLI? aisle extrusion. 

9. TIVOLI® carpet extrusion. 


*120 volt — 5 watt TIVOLITE® 
bulbs with a 200,000 hr. (22 yrs.) life 
expectancy are also available. 


**Most TIVOLI? low energy lighting 


7 A 7 : - : ; t can be incorporated into the emer- 
gency lighting circuits. 
n TIVOLITE® U.S. Patent $4,161,021 


the light fantastic 


1. TIVOLI? light curtains are 
sometimes all that is needed to 
redecorate a room as was the case 
at the Hotel Toronto. 

2. TIVOLITE® bulbs: 24 volt buibs 
at only 212 watts* accent this 
lobby ceiling at the Beverly Hills 
Ramada Inn. 

3. This TIVOLI? chandelier 
graces the lobby of a luxurious 
condominium. 

4. The TIVOLI® lighted handrail can 
provide emergency lighting** as 
well as sparkling elegance. 


TIVOLI INDUSTRIES INC. * 1513 EAST ST. GERTRUDE PL * P.O. BOX 11523 * SANTA ANA, CA 92711 * (714) 957-6101 
Circle No. 356 on Reader Service Card 


PA News report 


Report from Houston 


Texas Contextualism 

In the 1960s, the development of the 
Rice University campus was unfortu- 
nately distinguished by a string of de- 
partures from the principles advocated 
in the "General Plan of the Rice Insti- 
tute" delineated by Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson of Boston in 1909. When the 
School of Architecture came on line to 
develop its renovations of M.D. Ander- 
son Hall (originally intended as a gen- 
eral classroom building) and to further 
expand for needed program space, the 
decision was made to retain the prime 
location on the main quadrangle rather 
than opt for a new building. 

The School felt a particular impera- 
tive to initiate a modest demonstration 
that campus growth might more rea- 
sonably follow a path of infill and re- 
finement, contextual acknowledgment 
and reinforcement. In May, work was 
begun on the designs of James Stirling, 
Michael Wilford & Associates, and the 
outline frame of the project was in place 
by late July. Gone are the dramatic loft 
spaces of the 1960s and 1970s (Yale, 
Harvard GSD) and in their place is an 
arrangement which is accommodating 
and frankly conventional, perhaps ad- 
mirably dull to a certain extent, but po- 
tentially a success in leading the way for 
a more appropriate attitude in design 
intervention. 

Stirling and Wilford, along with As- 
sociated Architects Robert Ambrose and 
Michael McEnany of Houston, have lim- 
ited the extensive reworking of an exist- 
ing context and clarified circulation. At 
the same time, they have proportioned 
the interior of both wings to adapt to a 
variety of sizes and shapes for studio 
spaces, designed as separate rooms. The 
building configuration is a Z-shape 
whose principal opposing old and new 
wings are tied together at the center by a 
familiar element from Stirling's previ- 
ous work—a two-story gallery space. It is 
traversed by an open “bridge” connect- 
ing to vertical stairs on either side of the 
multipurpose (but essentially exhibition) 
space. 

Such an element has almost icono- 
graphical significance as a socializing 
device in the work of the office, but its 
use is particularly appropriate at the 
heart of the School whose other spaces 
are considerably routine. Site develop- 
ment is the distinction of the design, for 
the extended new wing serves to articu- 


North elevation. 


TCUDEUTE i 
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LOWER FLOOR 


late a patio-courtyard adjacent to a por- 
tico connection to the University library. 
This courtyard is backed up internally 
by the School gallery whose reworked 
“keyhole” windows effectively articulate 
the newly created two-story volume. In 
fact, the design has very carefully re- 
spected, and taken its cues from, the po- 
sition of masses of adjacent buildings, 
heights of eaves, setbacks, and so forth. 
The addition eventually came to quote 
directly from the existing Anderson 
Hall by repeating the West risalit of the 
quadrangle elevation on the loop road 
facade of the new wing, and by center- 
ing the cross circulation within this ele- 
ment. 

Other quotations also exist: the coni- 
cal lanterns penetraüng the roof at 
either end of the gallery concourse 


SITE PLAN i NA 


West-east section through courtyard 
and gallery. 


share formal affinities with the taberna- 
cles rising above and punctuating the 
roofline of the immediately adjacent 
Physics building designed by Ralph 
Adams Cram. In addition, by observing 
the footprint prescribed by the original 
General Plan, the scheme reinforces and 
extends the intended form of the quad- 
rangle and its ancillary spaces. This 
strategy is compatible with the original 


parti in which the narrow buildings of 


the central quad were supplemented by 
linked blocks facing outward towards 
the loop road; a new “porch” on the 
northeast corner of the new wing em- 
phasizes this relationship. 

When Anderson Hall was built in 
1947, its vocabulary was an abstraction 
of motifs found in the early Cram build- 
ings, a coming to grips with Modernism 
by the firm of Staub, Rather & Howze. 
Stirling and Wilford undertook many 
studies to extend the implications of this 
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News report continued from page 21 


treatment into one making references to 
the initial campus buildings. The exist- 
ing line of the eaves, primary string and 
shiner courses are carried through the 
new elevations and the design is in- 
tended to match the facing brickwork, 
stone trim, and clay pantiles as nearly as 
possible. 

Architecture was one of the first dis- 
ciplines offered at Rice, and its first 
chairman was William Ward Watkin, 
representative for Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson who stayed on in Houston. As 
construction proceeds, it becomes evi- 
dent that the intervention strategy un- 
dertaken by the School is one which 
physically ties into the life of the inner 
campus and philosophically implies a 
more integrated and accommodating at- 
titude in institutional terms. The Rice 
students, dispersed to a variety of cam- 
pus locations during construction, will 
be watching in anticipation. Physical de- 
sign will be enriching a larger portion of 
campus life upon completion, demon- 
strating a building scale to context rela- 
tionship both unique and unusual in 
Houston. [Peter Papademetriou] 


Solar Cities 
Design Workshop 


What are the problems and possibilities 
for communities seeking to make a 
transition to a solar future? What kinds 
of physical patterns will solar com- 
munities have, and what are the implica- 
tions of these patterns for social, eco- 
nomic, ecological, and cultural change? 
These were questions posed by the Solar 
Cities Design workshop, held from 
August 3-10, sponsored by the Solar 
Energy Research Institute (SERI) and 
organized by Van der Ryn, Calthorpe & 
Partners whose offices are in Inverness, 
Ca. 

Rather than a think tank on the obdu- 
rate problems of technology and the 
politics of economic and social change, 
this was a week-long “design charrette” 
intended to conjure up prototype so- 
lutions expressed in sketch plans. The 
program organizers placed a high prior- 
ity on developing images as a way of 
making the “solar transition” a more 
tangible reality to architects, developers, 
and decision-makers in government and 
the private sector. 

To this end, three case studies were 
examined. The first was for an inner city 
riverside neighborhood in Philadelphia; 
the second was for a post-World War II 
suburban community, Sunnyvale, in the 
San Francisco Bay Area; and the last was 
for a new planned community adjacent 
to the existing urban fringe town of 
Golden, Co. The sites were chosen be- 
cause they had the potential to become 
actua] project areas. 

Each project had a team. Don Prowler 
led the Philadelphia team of Richard 
Stein and Travis Price. The Sunnyvale 
team included Robert Twiss, leader, and 
David Sellers and Sally Harkness. John 
Anderson led the Golden team of Bob 


aa 


Sunnyvale: Activities “bulge” along strip. 
Golden: site plan. 


Harris and Doug Kelbaugh. Eleven 
technical consultants assisted the team 
leaders and prepared background pa- 
pers on their specialities for the group at 
large. Consultants were: Fred Dubin, 
Central Power; Fred Reid, Transporta- 
tion; Sheila Daar and Richard Merrill, 
Urban Food; Clare Cooper, Urban 
Sociology; Amory Lovins/Hunter Shel- 
don, Energy Systems; David Morris, 
Community Development; John/Nancy 
Todd, Whole Systems; Mary Catherine 
Bateson, Cultural Anthropology; Ralph 
Knowles, Solar Design; and Steve 
Serfling, Aquatic & Waste Systems. 
Although the projects had different 
settings, common themes emerged. 
Each case showed that conservation 
technologies used at the community 
level would strengthen the local econ- 
omy by establishing community-based 
industries interwoven with the "nutrient 
cycle." If communities take charge of 
their water supply, waste disposal, and 
food production, their resulting au- 
tonomy would also produce a general 
decentralization. In other words, the 
shift to solar or self-sustaining com- 


munities is a shift to regionalism or 
localism, politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically. 

For the Golden site (where a local de- 
veloper has expressed interest in the 
solar community idea) the team pro- 
posed a regional shopping center and 
office park with residential develop- 
ment. Organized along an active pedes- 
trian spine, glazed to capitalize on the 
greenhouse energy potential, the plan 
recognizes, innovatively, how a closed- 
system environment integrates living 
and working. Energy and food produc- 
tion, as well as nature, weave through the 
heart of things, and the community 
water ditch symbolizes this. 

In Philadelphia the idea was to take a 
slice through the city, to include a spec- 
trum of income levels. The South Street 
site along the river encompasses a gen- 
trified industrial area in the north anda 
poverty level residential neighborhood 
in the south. Overall, the slice has a mix- 
ture of underutilized industrial build- 
ings. The foremost task was to stabilize 
the south end of the strip by creating job 
opportunities. The redesign of the area 
emphasized retrofitting buildings for 
small businesses, shifting the location of 
service-oriented industries, and creating 
intriguing entrepreneurial ventures, 
such as the conversion of river barges 
into commercial aquaculture fish farms. 
Here again, the team recommended 
passive energy devices, insulation, 
orientation, and greenhouse areas. This 
was, perhaps, the most utopian of the 
plans because it involved the most social 
and economic change. However, the 
Philadelphia City Planning Dept. has 
targeted the area for future study as 
part of a city-wide DOE grant. 

Sunnyvale represented the middle- 
aged, middle-income community. Orig- 
inally primarily orchardland, Sunnyvale 
burgeoned as a post-World War II bed- 
room community for the technical labor 
force of “silicon valley.” Here the team 
aimed to return the site from Anyplace 
to Someplace by reestablishing agricul- 
ture as a local industry, turning the 
major commercial strip, El Camino 
Real, into a “pulsing” intermittent 
commercial development, and detailing 
the possibilities for an integrated, self- 
sustaining community. What is now, on 
the map, a continuous, fine-grained, ur- 
banized development became a patch- 
work of voids and solids achieved by 
awarding density bonuses to homeown- 
ers for relinquishing front yard areas 
and 40-ft-wide streets, and by the de- 
velopment of parks and orchards on city 
land. 

The utopian cast of the workshop was 
admitted by the participants with the 
defense that, in view of the acknowl- 
edged crisis, utopian is utilitarian. Sim 
Van der Ryn who, after his tenure as 
California State Architect, is certainly no 
stranger to the political/policy arena, 
spoke earnestly of the need for a clean 
vision of the future and for models 
demonstrating this. If indeed that is 
what we have been lacking, the results of 


this workshop should certainly help fill 
that lacuna. 

SERI will issue a publication of the 
workshop's proceedings, as well as a 
book by Sim Van der Ryn and Peter Cal- 
thorpe describing and illustrating the 
three solutions. [Sally Woodbridge] 


Architectural Ring Cycle 


Presented at Seattle’s Pacific Northwest 
Festival in the Forest was a traditional 
staging of Richard Wagner's "Ring of 
the Nibelung" and an unorthodox ver- 
sion. The second version, called "The 
Ring of the Baubildung," was mounted 
largely under the direction of East Coast 
impresario, architectural theorist An- 
thony Vidler. 

As an elaboration on the Seattle Op- 
era's famed German and English Ring 
productions, Vidler’s company per- 
formed the opera mainly in English 
mixed with a French-based form of 
speech called semiotica. Because of this 
vocabulary, plus the heavily altered li- 
bretto, the audience had trouble at times 
following the action. But basically the 
dramatic events echo Wagner’s narra- 
tive. 


Das Meaninginformen 

Wotan, King of the Gods (played con- 
vincingly by Anthony Vidler) has called 
a meeting in Valhalla. In this staging the 
setting is the Battelle Institute, a confer- 
ence center rendered in folksy bun- 
galoid vernacular and nestled in a 
"micro-wilderness" in the heart of resi- 
dential Seattle. 

Wotan announces das Meaningin- 
formen must be found. Lost since the 
Age of the Modern Movement, “mean- 
ing in architecture” is a shimmering es- 
sence, the possession of which would 
enable architects once again to control 
the built environment. 

In the opening sequence, Freia, Wo- 
tan's daughter, performed by architec- 
tural theorist/historian Mary McLeod, 
appears, wistfully singing about the 
search for “meaning in architecture” 
over the last several decades. She relates 
in a clear soprano how the rational ver- 
sus the intuitive impulses in archi- 
tectural expression became polarized 
after the 1920s. Then she brightens with 
the refrain about the reassessment of 
architectural theory that began with 
Venturi, Norberg-Schulz, Baird & 
Jencks et al in the 1960s, deepening her 
dramatization as she turns to the inves- 
tigation of architecture as a com- 
municating object, and finally launches 
into the gaining of influence of the “lin- 
guistic model.” Freia here lowers her 
voice to a mezzo-soprano for a passage 
about the denial of references in the 
abstracted architecture of Eisenman and 
Rossi; then her voice rises to a high pitch 
for the "PM" leitmotif—a questionable 
exaggeration of "meaning" by Post- 
Modernist architects. 


ia 


Sigmund/Sieglinde (George Baird). 


Immediately upon finishing, Freia is 
dragged away by two giants who built 
Valhalla—Fasolt and Fafner (whose 
names are changed in this production to 
Gropius and Mies, and both played by 
architect Arthur Erickson). The giants 
demand as payment the essence of das 
Meaninginformen. Since Freia is the 
goddess of youth and eternal renewal in 
Architecture, Wotan is troubled. If he 
doesn't find the essence soon, the disci- 
pline of Architecture will not survive; it 
will dissolve into commercialistic com- 
modity fetishism on one hand or boring 
Building on the other. 

Wotan and his sidekick Loge, God of 
Fire (played cooly but authoritatively by 
architectural historian/theorist Kenneth 
Frampton) decide to go among the mor- 
tals to ind das Meaninginformen. They 
visit the land of the Nibelungen—in this 
staging called Funktionenbauen. The 
local inhabitants (played for the most 
part by social scientists) tell them that 
one of their own, Alberich, has seized it. 


Freia (Mary McLeod). 


Seignifikation (Michael Graves). 


Alberich, sung fiercely by anthro- 
pologist Amos Rapoport, insists das 
Meaninginformen is not the ineffable 
essence for which Wotan and Loge 
search. It exists all around in the form 
of the built environment. Meaningin- 
formen can be detected by close scien- 
üfic analysis of specific behavior in 
place. Fearing that Meaninginformen is 
being reduced to a materialist type of 
function, Wotan and Loge leave AI- 
berich in Funktionenbauen. 


Der Search for die Morpheme 
Meanwhile, Wotan has joined with 
Erda, the Earth Mother (in this staging 
played interestingly enough by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities) 
who insists on having some daughters 
to give a sexual balance to Valhalla. So 
the Valkyries enter, with the part of 
Brünnhilde recast continuously. The 
[News report continued on page 26] 
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Introducing ultra-high resolutio ctro ic 
printer/plotters with TRUE METRIC OUTPUT. 


> | The Quadramet Series features resolution of 100 dots/cm 

"X (254/in)...27% more than anv competitive electrostatic. The Series 
. 94 | prints up to 470 lpm and plots at 2.54 cm/sec (1.0 in /sec). Quadramet is a 
combination of Benson-Varian's exclusive Quadrascan" writing head with our 
newlv developed metric drive system. 

Quadrascan, using 4 offset rows of stvli, produces a dot overlap of 50%, 
compared with a conventional 10%...the blacks are really black, the line quality 
outstanding. One more very important point regarding the Quadramet Series. 
They’re guaranteed for one full year: strange that nobody else in the 
electrostatic industrv has that kind of confidence. 

For computer graphics hardcopv in scientific, engineering, design and 
manufacturing applications, GO METRIC...the rest of the world is doing it! 


The World Machines ...only from Benson-Varian. 
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News report continued from page 23 


first Brünnhilde was dynamically per- 
formed by sociologist Galen Kranz using 
chalk and charts instead of spear and 
shield to graph the differences in at- 
titudes between the thinking of the gods 
(the architectural theorists) and the in- 
habitants of Funktionenbauen (the so- 
cial scientists). 

The scene soon shifts to other off- 
spring of Wotan, the twin mortals Sig- 
mund and Sieglinde. Separated for 
many years, they meet again and fall in 
love. The part of the twins here was ar- 
restingly sung by one person, Cana- 
dian architect George Baird. Baird was 
deemed perfect for the part because of 
the professional split he had shown in 
his own career—first as coeditor of the 
book, Meaning in Architecture in 1969 
(thus "god-like"), then as a practicing 
architect in Toronto (thus mortal). 

In a d CR aria, "Der Search for die 
Morpheme,” mund and Sieglinde 
(Baird) explain iam in spite of the focus 
on the "linguistic analogy" in architec- 
ture, the architectural equivalent of a 
"morpheme" had never been found. 
But Sigmund and Sieglinde remain 
hopeful about the search in general: 
perhaps "illumination by analogy" can 
guide gods and men to the mysteries 
(unconscious and conscious) of Mean- 
inginformen. 

Fearing that practitioner and theorist 
cannot become one and will not find the 


essence that allows architects to deter- - 


mine their fate and that of the built en- 
vironment, Wotan decides the union of 
Sigmund and Sieglinde is doomed. He 
orders Brünnhilde to kill Sigmund, the 
practitioner. 

Brünnhilde, now performed with 
straightforward gusto by anthropologist 
Hildred Geertz, empathizes with Sig- 
mund and Sieglinde. Building on the 
cadence of the linguistic analogy leit- 
motif, Brünnhilde also asks if a model of 
language can be used that encompasses 
both communication and interpretation, 
or rhetoric. 

Spanish philosopher Xavier de Ven- 
tos enters, recast as Fricka, wife of Wo- 
tan. In Wagner's Ring, Fricka of course 
is the goddess of marriage. Not so in this 
production. Fricka begins to sing quite 
vivaciously and humorously, if not a lit- 
tle darkly, that all who are optimistic 
about the linguistic analogy should be 
killed off. Fricka desires to “save spaces 
from signs.” Fricka further urges gods 
and mortals not to look for Meaningin- 
formen in the production of signs: by 
making signs intentionally carry mean- 
ing, man will forever be trapped in a 
production cycle of trying to “overcome 
control with control.” 


Siegnifikation 

At any rate, Sigmund is killed by Wotan, 
and Sieglinde will soon die, but not until 
she bears the child of their brief union, 
Siegfried the theorist and practitioner 
named in this staging Siegnifikation. 


Siegnifikation is sung valiantly by 
Michael Graves. Since this production is 
so unorthodox, no one is shocked to see 
Graves first appear as Brünnhilde an- 
nouncing the arrival of Siegnifikation— 
the world's greatest hero-architect. 
Graves as Brtinnhilde insists das 
Meaninginformen can be found by en- 
tering the Golden Arch—this produc- 
tion’s equivalent of wearing Wagner’s 
Gold Ring. The moment is made dra- 
matic (in the Wagnerian tradition) by 
employing a setting built on images of 
the famed and mythic golden arches of 
antiquity, back when gods were gods 
and mortals knew about das Meaningin- 
formen. The scene becomes even more 
ethereal when Graves gesticulates with a 
light pointer instead of Brünnhilde's 
usual spear. 

Then, before the very eyes of the au- 
dience, Graves metamorphoses into 
Siegnifikation. The setting changes to 
images of his own work. His light 
wand now represents Siegfried's sword 
Nothung. Yet some members of Val- 
halla quietly chant, in a moment of 
ribald humor, that it be renamed “Po- 
Mo Schtick" in honor of his disputed 
"Post-Modern" polemic. 

Shortly after his appearance, Sieg- 
nifikation must confront the dragon 
(one of the giants transmogrified) who 
remains a threat to the peace and quiet 
of Valhalla by still keeping Freia, god- 
dess of architectural renewal, captive. 
Gropius, the dragon, played in absentia 
by Arthur Erickson (who departed for 
another singing engagement) is rep- 
resented pictorially through images of 
buildings. Victory is unclear; Siegnifika- 
tion leaves to resume his quest for the 
Golden Arch. 


Gesamstkunstwerk 

This last and fourth part of the Ring 
Cycle was the most unfinished part of 
the staging. As the "Ring of the Baubil- 
dung" draws to a close, only Wotan is 
certain Meaninginformen still lies out 
there, but it must be created or gener- 
ated by a mortal man in tune with soci- 
ety and the universe—a mortal man who 
aspires to be of his own time and who 
will not be deluded by “signs.” Loge 
agrees but also warns against thinking 
that Meaninginformen can be recovered 
through strict application of the be- 
havioristic models put forth by the resi- 
dents of Funktionenbauen. 

And so the musical drama ends. If it 
lacked the death-and-destruction type 
of ending of Wagner, this one still 
struck a properly avant-garde note with 
its ambiguity, and with its skepticism 
and optimism tempered by insights. 
[Suzanne Stephens] 


Program notes: In the interestof brevity, some members of the cast 
were not mentioned above. They are: Lance Brown, Roger Con- 
over, Victoria de Grazia, Don Genasci, Lars Lerup, George Ranalli, 
Suzanne Stephens, Georges Teyssot, Alan Trachtenberg. The 
symposium, called "Tradition and Identity: Towards an An- 
thropological Architecture," was sponsored by the Pacific North- 
west Festival in the Forest Association. Anthony Vidler is currently 
preparing a publication of the proceedings. 


America-Europe symposium 
and drawing show, Helsinki 


"The aim of the symposium is to analyze 
the presently confused and contradic- 
tory state of contemporary architectural 
theory and practice, which is at the mo- 
ment at a decisive crossroad. Modern 
ideology has been scattered, and there 
are differing attempts toward a new ap- 
proach," stated Juhani Pallasmaa, direc- 
tor of the Museum of Finnish Architec- 
ture, which sponsored the Helsinki 
drawing show and concurrent sym- 
posium held in August for a small group 
of European and American architects. 
The American contingent consisted of 
Charles Moore, Helmut Jahn, Daniel 
Libeskind, Robert Kliment, Gerald AI- 
len, Peter Pran, Richard Oliver, Michael 
Sorkin, and Bartholomew Voorsanger. 
Europeans attending were Heinrich 
Klotz, Marburg; Roland Schweitzer, 
Paris; Dennis Sharp, London; Jean- 
Claude Steinegger, Zurich; Kjell Lund, 
Oslo; Carl Nyren, Stockholm; and 
Anton Schweighofer, Vienna. Nine 
Finnish architects completed the group. 

To assure a relaxed atmosphere, the 
symposium took place on board a 100-ft 
schooner sailing around the archipelago 
in the Gulf of Finland. With no space 
for either an audience or the press, 
there was no need for any of the partici- 
pants to feel they had to "perform." 
Rather, in small groups that gave 
everyone a chance to interact, produc- 
tive conversations resulted. Architects 
who rarely have the opportunity to ex- 
change architectural theories were de- 
lighted to do so. Helmut Jahn, of C.F. 
Murphy Associates, and Charles Moore, 
for example, rarely sit down to discuss 
architecture together. Here they did, 
and, says Jahn, "Moore and I are not as 
different as might appear. Pallasmaa 
called us both terrorists, me the urban 
variety and Moore a 'suburban cowboy 
guerrilla.’ " 

As no great surprise to anyone, the 
future of the Modern Movement was 
not resolved; yet some interesting ob- 
servations did surface. For one, most 
agreed that despite the similarities be- 
tween American and European archi- 
tects, there exists an invisible line down 
the Atlantic, primarily regarding Mod- 
ernism. The Europeans, after 50 years, 
see it as a way of life rather than an ar- 
[News report continued on page 30] 
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factory-formed roofing systems 


The natural, weathered look of Micro- 
zinc 70 is a pleasant alternative to 
traditional browns and bronzes. Widely 
specified for its distinctive gray patina, 
Microzinc 70 is beautifully aged 
before it reaches the job site. There is 
no other metal quite like it. 

It is self-healing—minor scratches and 
abrasions weather back to the natural 
gray patina. The installation is water- 
tight—no leaks, run-off stains, or rotted 
materials. And all components are 
factory-formed, greatly reducing on- 
site installation costs and eliminating 
wasted material and shop labor. Offered 


in batten or standing seam LOK™ 
systems. 

Microzinc 70 is also available in 
factory-formed fascia systems, man- 
sards, trim and roofing accessories. For 
catalog and further information write 
or call Ed Pejsa at 615/639-8111. 


Metal 
& Chemical 
Division 


Greeneville, Tennessee 37743 615/639-8111 
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In the 60$ the Perma-Shield 
window was a revolutionary idea. 


In the 60's Andersen took a wood sash and 
completely enclosed it in vinyl. 

The result was the Perma-Shield® 
casement window. 

A revolutionary idea that remains rev- 
olutionary because it offers architect, builder, 
owner, developer and manager advantages 
they still can't get in any other window: 


(1) The only completely enclosed sash. 


It's ereated by extruding vinyl around a 
pre-milled wood sash. The wood core provides 
superior insulation and stabilizes the vinyl. 
The vinyl sheath won't need painting every 
few years. In fact, it's virtually maintenance- 
free. It's thick, tough and long-lasting. 
Stands up beautifully to handling an 
installation. And it protects the 
wood core completely. Shields 
the wood against the blazing 
sun, bitter cold and driving 
rain of the outdoors, 
the heat, humidity 

and condensation 

of the indoors. 

The vinyl is 
available in white or 
earthy Terratone color. 

Optional triple 
glazing system also 
available for 
maximum reduction 
of heat loss. 


(2) One of a kind flashing. 


Andersen extends the frame's 
vinyl covering to form a 


or write Ande 


your next design. 

They're in the Yella Pages 
under “Windows.” For more 

details see Sweet’s File 8.16/An 


Bayport, MN 55003. 


continuous flashing/anchoring fin that has no 
seams, gaps or corner joints. Makes for 
easier, more weathertight installation. 


(3) Sash corner joints like no other. 


Andersen cornerwelds sash stiles and rails 
together under extremely high temperature. 
This unique leakproof seal protects the wood 
core and greatly strengthens the sash’s 
dimensional stability. 


(4) The best frame joints...none. 


Perma-Shield casement window frames are 
produced by bonding preformed rigid vinyl 
to the wood members. Preforming does away 
with corner joints. Eliminates four potential 
leakage points. 

In the 60's Andersen distributors and 
dealers began offering a revolutionary new 
window. 

Their offer 
continues today. 

Call them about 
using the 
Perma-Shield 
casement window in 


rsen Corporation, 
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News report continued from page 26 


chitectural style, and rarely question its 
soundness. “Perhaps,” concluded Pal- 
lasmaa, "it is because we have always had 
a rich view, like the one now only begin- 
ning in the U.S. Alvar Aalto's Modern- 
ism included the vernacular, historical 
references, and the arts and crafts tradi- 
tion. Rockefeller Center exemplified a 
genuine brand of American Modern- 
ism, but the influx of German architects 
cut this down. Now, a national style 
seems to be recommencing, with Ven- 
turi, Moore, and Graves as key figures." 

“I think we all agreed," concluded 
Heinrich Klotz, curator of the Frankfurt 
Architectural Museum, "that we want to 
move away from the Modernist dogma; 
we only differ in our methods." Cran- 
brook's Daniel Libeskind concurred that 
a variety of opinions was healthy. "Our 
one common expression was to chal- 
lenge the orthodoxy of the Modern 
Movement." "It was a very gentle learn- 
ing process," commented historian Den- 
nis Sharp, who was surprised that 
there were not more deliberate attempts 
toward a new architecture. “The talk 
was much more about meaning and con- 
tent than form." 


The drawing show 

The same non-polemic atmosphere that 
pervaded the symposium held true for 
the drawing show, with one difference: 
the latter was a strictly American en- 
deavor. The Europeans have inferred 


Top — Kyoto Steak House — and right — Barr Office Building, both by 
Rossen/Neumann Associates, Southfield, Mich. Lower left — Art Van 
Furniture by Robert L. Ziegelman/Architects, Birmingham, Mich. 


from the American architectural press 
that drawings are the best indicators of 
the state-of-the-art in America, an in- 
teresting observation in Finland, where 
building rather than drawing is seminal. 

The show's surroundings com- 
plemented its contents: the richly or- 
namented drawings of Robert Stern, 
Stanley Tigerman, Rodolpho Machado, 
Richard Oliver, Gerald Allen, and Mark 
Simon seemed at home in the magnif- 
icent Jugend Style interior by Finnish 
architect Larks Sonck. 

But this show was not meant to favor a 
point of view, and some of the juxtaposi- 
tions were refreshing. For example, 
whimsical drawings by Janet Need- 
ham-McCaffrey surrounded drawings 
by Cesar Pelli. Graphics by Helmut Jahn 
and Daniel Libeskind neatly sandwiched 
George Ranalli’s lyrical representations 
of the Frehley house. The rich colors of 
Andy Burr are predictable near those of 
Charles Moore, but the bold black and 
white graphics of Hardy Holzman Pfeif- 
fer are rarely seen near the soft pastels 
of Kliment & Halsband or Voorsanger 
& Mills. These, along with the hard- 
edged minimalism of Lauretta Vin- 
ciarelli, showed the Europeans the scope 
of American production. Piled nearby 
in a clear plastic showcase were the 
sketchbooks of Jim Freed. 

The show will travel around Europe 
and the U.S., although the dates have 
yet to be set. The Whitney Library of 
Design plans to expand the show’s excel- 
lent catalog into book form. 

[Susan Grant Lewin] 
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RIBA Conference 1980 
The City: Architecture 
and Politics 


As location for its 1980 Conference on 
“The City: Architecture and Politics,” 
held July 16-19, the RIBA chose 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a city that has 
shown political determination in its at- 
tempt to transform a derelict coal and 
shipbuilding port into “the Brasilia of 
the north.” The Conference was. struc- 
tured to juxtapose cities with contrasting 
problems—Venice and Atlanta, Paris 
and Bombay. 

RIBA President Bryan Jefferson 
identified two democratic forms inimical 
to architecture: first, the tendency for 
leadership to assume a transactual 
rather than a transforming role; second, 
the four-year governmental term. 

Sir James Richards drew a distinction 
between the industrial "producer" city 
and the more fundamental hub—of 
interest, ideas, and consumer needs— 
that gave its name to civilization. Mod- 
ern mobility, he believes, has caused a 
shift in ownership. The rights of resi- 
dents are challenged by those of the 
world's tourists and scholars. 

Newcastle savaged her classic fabric in 
the hustle to modernize, but she counts 
among her successes the brilliant mosaic 
of the flowering Byker neighborhood 
(P/A, Aug. 1979, p. 68), as well as the 
rapid transit system, whose construction 
set, according to its director David 
[News report continued on page 32] 
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Howard, a world record for speed. Ver- 
non Gracie, Ralph Erskine’s resident 
partner, described a decade of his of- 
fice’s involvement with the City and res- 
idents at the center of the Byker clear- 
ance area. Designed strictly as low-cost 
rehousing, it is now an international 
tourist attraction. 

From Atlanta, Newcastle’s twin city, 
Walt Huntley, Black representative of 
Black Mayor Maynard Jackson, de- 
scribed the success story of social and 
political restructuring that he him- 
self symbolizes. And Richard Rogers 
showed enchanting slides of Paris’s 
Centre Pompidou, though he omitted 
what should have been an instructive 
political narrative. 

Venice, meanwhile, embodies the ex- 


treme conflict between a city’s historic 
fabric and its industry. The petrochemi- 
cal industry pollutes the air and upsets 
the rhythm of the lagoon, while the po- 
tential value of upgrading old buildings 
threatens the social structure. Chief 
Planner Eduardo Salzano explained 
that there can be no question of a choice 
between conservation and development 
in Venice, nor can the solution take the 
form of compromise. It has to be a 
synthesis. A case where the architectural 
situation required political action oc- 
curred after the 1966 floods: interna- 
tional aid was forthcoming to restore 
individual buildings, but the infrastruc- 
ture should have been tackled first. 

Of all the dilemmas facing cities, it 
was the plight of Bombay that most fully 
engaged the audience’s sympathies. 
Charles Correa’s fearless acceptance of 
the situation was most encouraging. The 
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half-million commuters and the squat- 
ters, ten to a room, are there to find 
jobs, not to experience the civilizing 
influence of the city. Correa, unlike 
most Bombay residents, accepts the 
influx as a positive and healthy reaction 
to distress in the villages. He points out 
that when, in the past, Europeans faced 
a similar situation, they were able to 
emigrate. This option is not open to 
Asians today. The cities must absorb 
these migrants and generate employ- 
ment for the long and short term. The 
role of the architect, he believes, is to 
conceptualize—and help catalyze—the 
restructuring of the city. In the case of 
Bombay, this means replacing the 
north-south structure by a system of 
urban centers around the bay. Instead 
of trying to bar immigrants from the 
city, he suggests revising the street 
profile to provide a raised platform be- 
tween road and pavement to be used by 
vendors during the day and for sleeping 
accommodations at night. 

In this atmosphere of global concern, 
the British Secretary of State for the En- 
vironment did not meet with the recep- 
tion he perhaps expected, considering 
his strong commitment to conservation 
and to architectural competitions. Mr. 
Heseltine was seen simply as a repre- 
sentative of a government that, rejecting 
the Brandt Report, overlooked the po- 
tential importance of  Third-World 
markets for slack Western industries. At 
the local level, it is a story of under- 
utilized (not insufficient) resources. An- 
thony Collier, director of the local Ar- 
chitects’ Workshop, drew attention to 
the possibilities of reclaiming derelict 
urban land with the help of unemployed 
school dropouts and underemployed 
architects. [Diana Rowntree] 


ASID convenes 
in New York 


Design Power 80, the American Society 
of Interior Designers’ national conven- 
tion, brought more than 2000 members 
to New York, August 20-24. Major 
speakers Dr. Jean Houston and Count 
Arnold Keyserling set the tone with re- 
marks on increasing human potential. 
More than 30 workshops presented dis- 
cussions on energy conservation, design- 
ing with exotic artifacts, recycling, de- 
sign in the 21st Century, and the effect 
of light and color on health. Large 
crowds turned out to hear the business- 
oriented discussions that suggested, 
among other things, that firms expand to 
include higher paying specialties such as 
graphics; that designers consider being 
in-house corporate staff; and that grant 
application, promotion, and marketing 
techniques be perfected. 

A highlight of the conference was the 
extensive awards program. New Yorker 
drama critic Brendan Gill received the 
'Thomas Jefferson Award for his cham- 
pioning of historic preservation. Everett 
Brown was named designer of distinc- 
tion for his interior design, introduction 
of such products as leather floor tiles 
and wool suede wallcoverings, and his 
[News report continued on page 36] 
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Caesars Boardwalk Regency Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., Architect: Mamell-Bolles, Atlantic City, San Francisco, Las Vegas 
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Reflective imagery depicting the ocean and Features: 3" x 5v" mullions with optional vari- 
Atlantic City landscape on an impressive six ances, Ya" and 1" glass or panels, secondary 
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tions and imagery. Send for literature and details. 
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The architect of this petroleum research facility 
keeps it simple with utilitarian solar heating, 
functional evaporative cooling and low-maintenance light control. 


At the New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology's 
Petroleum Recovery Research Center, concern for energy 
resources is the name of the game. While the center's func- 
tion focuses on oil, the architectural design concentrates on 
alternative energy sources using such straightforward basics 
as flat plate solar collectors and ventilating windows. Pella 
Clad Double-Hung Windows with the Double Glass Insulation 
System and Slimshade® are ideal from several standpoints. 

First, the evaporative cooling system requires an energy- 
tight operable window. The Pella double-hung window is 
just right because it can be opened a few inches allowing 


Pella's Double Glass Insulation Pella offers aluminum cladding in 


warm air to escape while drawing cool air from the system 
into the room. Of course, the Double Glass Insulation System 
offers superior energy conservation. Near blackout capability 
is desirable for classrooms and offices. Crisp, clean Slim- 
shade, a Pella exclusive, makes it possible without the main- 
tenance and clutter of drapes. But that's not all. Attractive 
aluminum cladding eliminates exterior painting and pivoting 
sash make washing from the inside easy. 

When it comes to choosing the right window for all kinds 
of design alternatives, a Pella package makes it simple to 
save energy in more ways than one. 


Pella's Contemporary Double- Pella's optional Slimshade fits in 


System has a full 13/16" air space 
between panes — provides maxi- 
mum insulation at lowest cost. 
Precision wood construction and 
snug weatherstripping make it 
truly energy-tight. 


attractive colors outside —the nat- 
ural warmth and beauty of wood 
inside. Aluminum exterior needs 
no painting — won't chip, crack, 
or peel. 


Hung pivots as shown for easy 
washing of outside glass from in- 
side. Extraordinary maintenance 
such as sash removal for reglaz- 
ing is also easy and economical. 


the dust-free space between the 
panes of the Double Glass Insula- 
tion System. It helps reduce both 
heat loss and solar heat gain while 
providing privacy and light con- 
trol at the touch of a dial. 


For more detailed information, use this coupon to send for your free copy of our 32-page, full color 
catalog on Pella Clad Windows & Sliding Glass Doors. Call Sweet's BUYLINE number or see us in 
Sweet's General Building File. Or look in the Yellow Pages under "windows" for the phone number 
of your Pella distributor. 


Name 


Kelly Petroleum Building 
New Mexico Institute of Firm 


Mining and Technology 
Socorro, New Mexico 


State 


Zip 


Address 
Architect: 
John Reed ' City 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
General Contractor: Phone 


Wooten Construction 
Company 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Mail to: Pella Windows & Doors, Dept. T35J0, 100 Main St., Pella, lowa 50219. 
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News report continued from page 32 


Above: Graves's rug design. 
Below: Engstrom's Top of the 
Hub restaurant. 


model rooms for department stores and 
advertising campaigns. James L. Quin- 
lan of Ford Motor Co. received the 
human environment award for his ren- 
ovation of the Henry Ford Museum in 
Dearborn, Mi. 

Three interiors were given awards: 
'Top of the Hub restaurant in Boston by 
Eric G. Engstrom of Wudke Watson 
Davis and WME of San Francisco; 
Salzman residence in Fort Lauderdale 
by Bud Merle; and Wentletrap Restau- 
rant, renovated from a warehouse in 
Galveston by M. Robbins Black. 

Five international design awards were 
given. Senator Paul E. Tsongas of Mas- 
sachusetts was recognized for helping 
develop Lowell Massachusetts National 


Park. William N. Lacy, president of 


Cooper Union, was recognized for his 
efforts in education. Site, Inc., of New 
York was cited for expanding the tra- 
ditional definitions of the visual arts. 
Phyllis Lambert, architect and president 
of Heritage-Montreal, was cited for her 
efforts in urban conservation. The city 
of Jerusalem, KARTA-Central Jerusa- 
lem Development Corp., and architects 
Moshe Safdie and Gilbert Weil were cited 
for Jerusalem's Mamilla project. 


Other events of note: 35-year veteran 
of Interiors magazine Olga Gueft was 
named an honorary fellow; Michael 
Graves's second limited edition rug de- 
sign for V'Soske was unveiled in a booth 
also designed by the architect; New 
York's Mayor Edward I. Koch cele- 
brated his city's $2.5 billion interiors in- 
dustry by proclaiming it “ASID Week." 
[NM] 


New face, familiar form 
for House of Century 


An architectural landmark of the mid- 
1970s has been restored to its "original 
alien splendor," in the words of the ar- 
chitects who carried out the rescue. 
After only a few years of exposure to the 
industrially infiltrated air on a marshy 
site near Houston, fungus had totally 
besmirched the sleek white spray-on 
concrete that clad its wittily rounded 
protrusions. Architectural commenta- 
tors have repeatedly interpreted these 
protrusions as “anthropomorphic” (à la 
Stanley Tigerman) but the designers in- 
sist they actually based the forms upon a 
machine aesthetic—the sleek aerody- 
namic styling of the 1936 Cord auto- 
mobile, to be exact. 

To cure the water damage incurred 
by the firmly rooted fungus, the growths 
were removed by high-pressure water 
blasts; then a new plastic waterproofing 
membrane, 2 in. of polyurethane foam 
insulation, and a ferrocement shell were 
applied; and finally the surface was 
coated in white epoxy paint. This new 
finish, like the first one, will have to be 
consistently maintained (cleaned, re- 
painted) to prevent deterioration. 

Original design credits for the mod- 
estly dubbed House of the Century 
(P/A, June 1973) belong to Ant Farm 
(Doug Michels, Ghip Lord) with Richard 
Jost. Jost (who practices architecture in 
Houston) and Michels are responsible 
for the restoration. 

Ant Farm, known also for its experi- 
ments with inflatable structures—hence 
its interest in aerodynamic forms— 
subsequently set up shop in San Fran- 
cisco (P/A, Sept. 1973), but came to a 
rather sad end. Fire destroyed its studio, 
consuming design drawings and the 
archive of photographs and videotapes 
that represented much of its output. 
Partner Chip Lord now works as an art- 
ist and photographer in the Bay area; 
Doug Michels is with the firm of Philip 
Johnson/John Burgee in New York. 


Graffiti-covered construction wall. 


SITE: Buildings 
and Spaces 


SITE, the irreverent and often contro- 
versial New York City architectural firm 
that has designed some of this country's 
most unusual buildings, is the subject of 
a retrospective exhibition that opened at 
the Virginia Museum in Richmond in 
June. 

Most of SIT E's work has been for Best 
Products, the Richmond catalog show- 
room firm that is sponsoring the show. 
SITE buildings for Best Products fea- 
ture a peeling wall, a notch at one 
corner that moves to provide entry, a 
tilted front wall, a crumbling façade, 
and a glass-walled rain forest. 

The medium for this intriguing 
show—conceived and developed by 
SI TE—is a graffiti-covered construction 
fence (it's real, done by a New York City 
street gang) into which are punched 
holes. Some hold light boxes with trans- 
parencies of the projects; others offer a 
view of an actual construction project 
with workers alternately building and 
destroying a brick wall. In addition, 
there are drawings and models of SITE 
proposals. One of the most fascinating is 
a water wall to replace a building facade 
on Venice's Grand Canal; the façade lies 
on the water like a pier. 

SI TE's philosophy—the fusion of art 
and architecture—is explained in a su- 
perbly illustrated catalog that includes an 
essay on the firm by critic C. Ray Smith. 

The show travels to Austin, Tx 
(Laguna Gloria Art Museum, Nov. 27- 
Dec. 31), Pasadena (Baxter Art Gallery at 
California Institute of Technology, Feb. 
19-March 22), and Sacramento (Crocker 
Art Museum, July 13-Aug. 23). 
[Carleton Knight, III] 


Calendar 


Meetings and conferences 

Oct. 8-12. Annual conference, The Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, 
New York City. Contact the National 
Trust, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Oct. 20-26. Fifth National Passive Solar 
Conference, University of Massachu- 
setts at Amherst. Contact Passive Solar 
1980, Box 778, Brattleboro, Vt 05031. 
Oct. 27-29. National conference on fire 
and safety design for the handicapped, 
Howard University, Washington, DC. 
'The National Task Force on Life Safety 
and the Handicapped and the AIA Re- 
search Corporation have organized the 
conference, which is sponsored by the 
National Bureau of Standards with 
[News report continued on page 40] 
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A great idea begins 
on paper. But your best 
ideas really come to life 
when you add the 
beautiful finishing touch 
of Rayflect coated 
lass from Advanced 
oating Technology. 
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ACT is known for quality. Our superior 
coating techniques provide excellent solar 
rejection ratios, in turn allowing your clients to save 
valuable energy dollars. For maximum energy 
efficiency, Rayflect coatings re-radiate infra-red 
and ultraviolet light. Whether you spec clear, gray, 
bronze or blue-green, our coatings reduce glare 
and provide more uniform daylighting in work areas.. 
Outside, the uniformity of Rayflect color assures 
minimal checkerboarding and distortion effects. -. sa NES 

ACT is known for service, too. We back our - B 
products with a limited 10-year warranty against 
peeling, cracking or deterioration. We'll.work closely with you froth initial 
specs to final delivery, making sure-your order is handled efficiently and » : 
filled quickly —the way youlike ło do business. - > - 

Make your good ideas better than. ever. With Rayflect, front Advanced Coating w-— 
Teetinótogv The more you look the better we look. : 


Powers 12 Building 

Houston, Texas 

Architect: Spencer, Herolz & Durham 
Glazier: Hendrix Glass & Mirror 

$08B Monolithic Reflective 


For more infofmation, see Sweets #8.26, or write: 


ae a Advanced Coating Technology, Inc. 
; Rayflect Division, A subsidiary of Worthington Industries, Inc. 
306 Beasley Drive, Franklin, Tennessee 37064 + 615-790-6001 * Telex 55-5145 
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Carpeting 

of Antron Ill 
resists dirt 
better stays 
new-looking 
longer 


The secret: Unique 
hollow-filament fibers. 


Antron* III nylon is the only carpet fiber 
with a rounded hollow-filament structure. 
So it resists dirt better than other nylon 
fibers. The smooth exterior shape of 
Antron® IIl minimizes dirt entrapment, 
and the hollow-filament structure scatters 
light to make dirt less apparent. So the 
carpet stays new-looking longer than 
ordinary nylon 

carpeting. 

Antron® III is 

durable. Pile of 

Antron® III 

resists crushing 

and abrasion 

even in heavy- 

traffic areas. 3 

Keeps its fresh, Magnification 250X of Antron* III 


nylon showing hollow filaments 


new look. and round, anti-static filament 


Antron® III controls static shock. Gives 
you protection that won't wear out or 
shampoo out— because it's built right into 
the fiber. 


Ohio Bell chose carpeting of Antron® III in 
its Phone Center stores. Chances are, you 
will too. 
Aotlow filament nylon Write for Specifiers’ Information Kit: 
Du Pont Company 
The leading contract carpet fiber brand. Room 37923 -A 


Wilmington, DE 19898 


Installation: Ohio Bell Phone Center Store, 
Eastland Plaza, Columbus, Ohio 
Architect: McDonald, Cassell & Bassett, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Flooring Contractor: Fibercraft Carpet Service, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio 


Du Pont registered trademark for nylon fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, 
not carpets 
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ac CHEF 


Call (615) 472-3371 for the name of your nearest sales representative — plus our helpful new 
Sweet's brochure. Or write Magic Chef, Inc., 740 King Edward Avenue, Cleveland, Tennessee 37311. 
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News report continued from page 36 


the support of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
the U.S. Fire Administration/Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

Nov. 2-4. Designing with Systems, 
Rapids Rally ‘80, national student inte- 
rior design conference, Grand Rapids, 
Mi. Write Cath McGlynn, IBD, Rap- 
ids Rally °80, P.O. Box 2383, Grand 
Rapids, Mi 49501. 

Nov. 9-14. International Federation for 
Housing and Planning World Congress, 
Jerusalem, Israel. Write North Amer- 
ican Committee for the 1980 IFHP 
Congress, Suite 308, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, DC 20006. 


Exhibitions 

Oct. 18. Opening of “Architecture Il: 
Houses for Sale,” exhibition of original 
designs for family houses by eight inter- 
nationally known architects. Leo Cas- 
telli, 420 West Broadway, New York. 
Through Oct. 19. “Beach, Boardwalk, 
Boulevard,” tracing Atlantic City’s tran- 
sition from ocean resort to casino- 
oriented community. Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, 2 E. 91 St., New York. 
Through Oct. 26. “Boston: Forty Years 
of Modern Architecture,” featuring 22 
notable projects in drawings, photo- 
graphs, and models. Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, 955 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. 

Through Dec. 1. "Celluloid Cathedrals," 


color photographs by John Margolies of 


movie theaters. The Lobby, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

Oct. 11- Nov. 7. "Emilio Ambasz: House 
for a Couple in Cordoba, Spain." Max 
Protetch Gallery, 37 W. 57 St, New 
York. 

Oct. 14-Nov. 29. "Michael Thonet: A 
dominant influence 1830-1980." Lord 
& Taylor, 8th Floor Furniture Gallery, 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Nov. 11-Nov. 30. "Buildings for Best 
Products," Contemporary Arts Mu- 
seum, Houston. 


Competition deadlines 

Oct. 30. Entry deadline for Tucker 
Awards for excellence in use of natural 
stone. Write Building Stone Institute, 
Room 2800, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, NY 10017. 

Nov. 15. Deadline for applications to 
Rome Prize Fellowships in the arts and 
humanities. Contact. American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 41 E. 61 St., New York, 
NY 10021. 

Dec. 1. Plywood Design Awards for out- 
standing aesthetic and structural appli- 
cations of softwood plywood in projects 
completed after June 1, 1979. Write 
Plvwood Design Awards, American 
Plywood Association, P.O. Box 11700, 
Tacoma, Wa 98411. 

Jan. 26. Mailing deadline for Interna- 
tional Conceptual Furniture Design 
Competition, cosponsored by Progres- 
sive Architecture and NEOCON. For 
information contact Furniture Competi- 
tion, Progressive Architecture, 600 
Summer St., Stamford, Ct 06904. 
[News report continued on page 42 | 


answer 
to all 
your 
swimming 
pool 
questions. 


New construction or 
rehabilitation...filtering 
Systems to pool enclosures... 
manual or fully automated 
operation... whatever your 
question, you'll find the 
answers in our new 16 page, 
full color brochure. Write, 
call, or send reply card 
today — we'll send your 
brochure out by return mail. 


Paddock 


Pool Equipment Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 511 
Rock Hill, S.C. 29730 
803-324-1111 
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IF PEOPLE TREAD ON YOUR ROOF, | 
GIVETHEM CAREY-TRED TO TREAD ON. 


Traffic can be more harmful to your roof than weather. So specify Carey-Tred 
panels as pathways to and around equipment. That way, your roof is protected 
against getting any bad impressions. 

Your Celotex representative has all the details. Or call N. R. Fernandez at 
Celotex Roofing Products Division: (813) 871-4185. 
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News report continued from page 40 


In progress 


Hyatt Regency Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Is- 
rael. Architects: David Reznik and Nitsa Ruskin, 
Jerusalem. Construction has begun on a 600- 
room deluxe hotel located on French Hill 
and the slopes of Mount Scopus. The hotel 
will be terraced down the slopes and will ex- 
tend around seven open courts and a six- 
story enclosed atrium. Facilities include 
three restaurants, two bars, outdoor and in- 
door swimming pools, a health club, tennis 
courts, game rooms, and a shopping arcade. 
A large ballroom, 12 meeting rooms, and a 
business center will be provided for confer- 
ences. Completion is estimated for Sep- 
tember 1983. 


Alfa Industries Division, Monterrey, 
Mexico. Architects: 3D/International, Houston. 
Sited on two acres in Downtown Monterrey, 
the 87,000-sq-ft office building is sur- 
rounded by a raised landscaped plaza which 
takes full advantage of a panoramic view of a 
river and of mountain ranges. The low-rise 
building features a skylit circulation spine 
which terminates in an atrium rotunda and 
is finished tn bands of aluminum panels and 
silver insulating reflective glass. Interior bal- 
conies overlook the lightwell and rotunda, 
and provide access to all offices and public 
spaces. A portion of the new plaza, which 
connects to existing Alfa facilities by a 
skywalk spanning a street, will serve as exhi- 
bition space for sculpture and artwork, in 
conjunction with a museum and art center in 
the existing facilities. Two levels of parking 
are located below grade. Completion is ex- 
pected in the spring of 1981. 


Warwick Post Oak Hotel, Houston, Tx. Ar- 
chitects: I.M. Pei & Partners, New York, in as- 
sociation with Richard Fitzgerald © Associates, 
Houston. The Warwick Hotel has been a 
Texas—even a national—landmark for over 
50 years. This new project gives the city a 
second Warwick, located within walking dis- 
tance of The Galleria in Smith Office Park. 
Containing 490,000 sq ft, the 460-room 
hotel is oriented at 45 degrees to South Post 
Oak Road, in accordance with an area mas- 
ter plan design of the developers, Gerald D. 
Hines Interests in partnership with the John 
W. Mecom Co. and Mrs. R.E. Smith. The 
building's exterior will be clad in rose- 
colored cast stone with a six-level court en- 
closed by curved, silver-tinted reflective 
glass. Completion is projected for Spring 
1982. 

[News report continued on page 44] 
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1 Hyatt Regency Jerusalem. 2 Alfa Indus- 
tries Division, Monterrey. 3 Warunck Post 
Oak Hotel, Houston. 4 New York office 
building. 5 Irving Trust Company Opera- 
tions Center, New York. 6 Executive Park, 
Irvine. 


Project: Cafeteria, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, New Jersey 
Architect: Kling Partnership, Philadelphia 
Interior Design: Daroff Design, Inc., Philadelphia 
Engineer: Kling Lindquist, Inc., Philadelphia 
Lighting: Lite Duct by Peerless, one of 13 Longlite systems. 
Here, red-enameled, lensed 4" fixtures hang in a simple 45? grid pattern. 
The low ceiling, the large support piers and the room's irregular shape 
disguise the grid and suggest random placement. Lite Duct comes in 
seven diameters and configurations, in any finish, 
extends to any length, and adapts to 
virtually any optical task. 
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Write today for 

free sample of 

one of worlds 
best roof 
insulations: 


Sweets File 
7 15-Gr. 


Permalite Pk Plus 
perlite/urethane perlite 


3-part composite roof 
insulation 


Specify it when you want 
A ra insulation having 
a "C" value of .10 or better 
for industrial/commercial 
roofs. 


*Permalite Pk Plus is a true sandwich 
board. The top and bottom perlite layers 
maintain the efficiency of the polyurethane 
core by protecting it from the effects of high 
rooftop temperature changes. The top 
perlite layer also protects the core from hot 
asphalt during membrane application. And 
both perlite layers contribute to the 
dimensional stability of the insulation pane! 
and help dissipate both heat and moisture 
during application. SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE. 


Permalite 


* GREFCO, Inc. /Building Products Division 


GENERAL OFFICE: 3450 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA 90010 

SALES OFFICE: 2905 Butterfield Road, 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 (312) 654-4500 


greco A subsidiary of General Refractories Company 
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Office building, New York, NY. Architects: 
Fox &9 Fowle, New York. Construction has 
started on a 40-story, 275,000-sq-ft office 
tower at the corner of Third Avc. and 48th 
St. It will be built "as of right," meaning that 
no zoning variances will be required. The 
building, to be sheathed in brick, will set 
back above the first six floors. Part of the site 
is now occupied by a nine-story apartment 
house, built in the early 1930s, and half of 
this structure is to be demolished to make 
way for the new tower. 


Irving Trust Company Operations Center, 
New York, NY. Architects: Skidmore, Owings &2 
Merrill, New York. Announcing its intention 
to strengthen its historic ties to lower Man- 
hattan, Irving Trust has launched its new 
one million-sq-ft operations center, to be lo- 
cated north of the World Trade Center. De- 
velopers will be the Rockefeller Center 
Development Corporation, and Turner Con- 
struction will be project manager for Irving 
'Trust. Construction costs for the 23-story 
mid-rise are expected to be approximately 
$85 million, with completion anticipated in 
1983. 

Divided by an atrium, the two sections of 
the building—one 23 stories, the other 
15—are designed to keep overall height 
down and make a transition between the 
high-rise buildings south of the site and the 
lower ones to the north. The north-south 
full height atrium makes it possible for each 
occupant to be within 45 ft of a window. The 
upper level of the 15-story element, open to 
the atrium, will be landscaped as a cafeteria 
and lounge for Irving Trust employees. 

In compliance with city urban renewal re- 
quirements, the facility will have the capa- 
bility to provide retail space at the street 
level, and to connect by pedestrian bridges to 
subsequent developments. Of the projected 
1000 employees to be provided for, about 
2800 are expected to occupy the center ini- 
ually. The remaining space will be rented, 
pending Irving Trusts planned growth. 


Executive Park, Irvine, Ca. Architects: Leason 
Pomeroy Associates, Orange, Ca. The first phase 
of Executive Park, a 15-building office com- 
plex on the San Diego Freeway across from 
Orange County’s John Wayne Airport, is 
underway. The total project, developed by 
the Irvine Company, will have 13 L-shaped 
and two trapezoidal buildings of one, two, 
and three stories, above parking at ground- 
level. These buildings will be arranged 
around a series of plazas and landscaped 
courtyards and will be interconnected by 
walkways. Horizontal bands of silver reflec- 
tive glass will alternate with off-white 
aluminum spandrels on the L-shaped struc- 
tures, reflective glass will completely enclose 
the trapezoidal buildings, and stair towers 
will be of concrete. The $18-million first 
phase includes a financial and restaurant 
plaza and five of the low-rise office build- 
ings. It is scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1980. 


CONTRACT VINYL 
WALL COVERING 


DISTRIBUTOR DIRECTORY 


WALLCO 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
6700 N.W. 77th Court, Miami. Florida 33166 
(305) 592-8000 


Broward Line: 524-4352 Fla. Wats: 1-800-432-9516 
Cable - WALCOINT Telex - 803559 


EAST: 


5329 West Crenshaw Street, Tampa, Florida 33614 
(813) 885-2767 
Fla. Wats: 1-800-282-7715 


3287 Marjan Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30340 
(404) 455-6100 

Ga. Wats: 1-800-282-7203 

N.C.. S.C., Ata.. Tenn., La., Ark.. Miss., Fla 
Wats: 1-800-241-7361 


803 Pressley Road, Suite 108. Charlotte. 

North Carolina 28210 (704) 523-4167 

N.C. Wats: 1-800-432-6258 

S.C., VA., Wash D.C., M'land Wats: 1-800-438-2986 


186 Juan P. Duarte, Hato Rey. Puerto Rico 00925 
(809) 753-7474 


5800 Jefferson Hwy.. Brookhollow Center, 

New Orleans. LA. 70123 

(504) 733-3318 

La. Wats: 1-800-452-8833 

Miss.. Tex., Okla., Ark., Ala., Wats: 1-800-535-8855 


WALLCO WEST 


4704 North 7th Avenue, Phoenix. Arizona 85013 
(602) 274-3529 or 274-9112 


4870 Nome Street, Montbello Industrial Park, 
Denver. Colorado 80239 
(303) 373-5060 


FRAZEE'S CREATIVE 
WALLCOVERINGS 


16301 CARMENITA RD. e CERRITOS, CA 90701 e 
(213) 926-9555 
3249 N.W. 29TH AVE. « PORTLAND. OR 97210 e 
(503) 226-6793 
Telephone: CALIF. (800) 352-3889 
OREGON (503) 226-6793 
WASHINGTON (206) 643-0920 
NEVADA (B00) 421-3839 
HAWAII (213) 926-9555 
ALASKA (503) 226-6793 


ISGO CORP. 


1237 Conveyor Lane 
Dallas, Texas 75247 
Phone (area 214) 634-1313 


1334 Atlantic Street 


Chicago, Illinois 60608 
Phone (area 312) 376-2121 


WASHINGTON 
WALLCOVERINGS 


5015 New Utrecht Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11219 
Tel. (212) 633-8800 


Long Isiand (516) 481-4861 
Showroom — 979 Third Ave 
New York, N.Y. Tel. (212) 633-6767 


BREWSTER 
WALLCOVERING CO. 
288 A Street 
Boston. Mass. 02210 
Tel. (617) 542-9306 Telex 94-1792 


IN CANADA 


General Paint & Wallcoverings 
950 Raymur Ave., Vancouver, B.C 


Canada Wallcoverings 
3275 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Metro Wallcoverings 
66 Orfus Rd.. Toronto, Ont 


Novax Wallcoverings 
740 Trans Canada, Longueuil, Que 
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Téxture and color as subtle as that of an 1everlasling bouquet can be fours in the 37 patterns of 366 
“color selections of Tower Contract Vinyl Wallcóvefting. Featuring textures in. deep dimension 
s for: fabrics, wood, grass, masonfy, leather; etc," Tower ‘Contract Vinyl Wallcoverings can be. 
, «found in buildings of-distinction: from coast to coast in: the Uriited- States and Canada. Consult ~ 
the: distríbutor- directory for catalogue- and samples: Material is supplied ‘in 30 yard' bolts of: 
'54 inch width.-Custom colors and emboss effects are also available. 


CANADIAN GENERAL-TOWER LIMITED i 
“(OAKVILLE DIVISION) 
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Reinforcing 
the sound barrier 


Compress-O-Matic. 


HINGE SIDE 


The Zero Compress-O-Matic" has proved 
itself the most effective seal of its kind. Used 
with sound-rated doors and Zero automatic 
door bottoms, it falls between 35 S.T. C. and 
42 S T.C. rating. 

The Compress-O-Matic creates so tight a 
fitthat spaces from 1/8" to 1/4" are positively, 
absolutely sealed. Even when doors are 
warped or unevenly hung! 
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Zero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. 
415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. 10455 . (212) LUdlow 5-3230 


1924-1980...56 years of opening the door to progress 
Circle No. 360 on Reader Service Card 


Write for our new catalog. It contains all the 
facts on our amazingly effective 
Compress-O-Matic — plus 
the whole Zero line of 
sound, light and weather 
stripping. 

The Compress-O-Matic 
...It creates one sound 
barrier they Il never break! 
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Smooth departure. 


Just as you knew Sargent 
would. The 60 Series Exit 
Device has all the features you 
want...every finishing touch... 
in true hardware finishes, too. 
As always, Sargent quality 
stands out above all others. 
While your Sargent Distributor 


A delivers on time. Every time. 
The Sargent 60 Series Exit Device offers a wide choice 
of finishes, trims and functions. 


Sargent, New Haven, Connecticut 06511/ Sargent (Canada) Ltd. SARGENT 


Division of Kidde, Inc 
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GAF'S EXTENSIVE FIELD TESTING GIVES GAFGLAS "PLY 4 AN EDGE OVER THE COMPETITION. 

Gafglas Ply 4, our newest glass roofing product, is now ready for national distribution. But it 
had to go through all kinds of abuse first. On our roofs, in the great outdoors. 

We tested its ability to weather the effects of harsh climate changes. How well it resisted 
moisture or other harmful elements that could cause premature failures. And made sure it was 
easy to apply, even under extreme conditions. 

This rigid testing ritual is the reason Gafglas Ply 4 has actually exceeded ASTM specification 
D2178 and UL requirements. 

In fact, all our glass built-up roofing products— from our glass vent-plys and standard base 
sheets to our ply and cap sheets— never leave our hands without being tested both on our roofs 
and in our labs. 

What's more, when you specify GAF Built-Up Roofing products, our highly trained team of 
experts are at your disposal for technical assistance as well as in-put for job specifications. 

So next time you need a glass plysheet, or any glass & TM 
built-up roofing pea ried put Gafglas rode test. s GAF GAFGLAS 

Heaven knows we have. BUILT-UP ROOFING PRODUCTS 

ALL YOUR BUILT-UP ROOFING NEEDS ARE UNDER ONE ROOF 
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Italian Rationalism: 
Rossi and Aymonino 


Neo- 


in 


Tendenza is the 
Rationalist movement 


Italy; the work of its most 
prolific adherents is shown 
on the following pages. 


Aymonino, Gallaratese 
housing. 


Foschini, Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 


Modernism has traditionally 
taken two paths in Italy; 
that of the rationalists as 
expressed in Rossi and 
Aymonino's Gallaratese 
housing (1974) in Milan, 
and in Terragnt’s Casa del 
Fascio (1936, now Casa del 
Popolo) in Como; or that of 
the academics, as seen in 
Foschini's Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul (1937) 
at the EUR '42 in Rome. 


One of the most influential groups of ar- 
chitects in the world today are the Neo- 
Rationalists of Italy. They came to prom- 
inence in 1973 at the 15th Triennale in 
Milan, in an exhibition entitled "Rational 
Architecture" for which Aldo Rossi wrote 
the introduction to the catalog. Two impor- 
tant texts before this, though, had initiated 
the movement: Rossi's The Architecture of 
the City (1966), and Giorgio Grassi's The 
Logical Construction of Architecture 
(1967). Little has been built by the group, 
but Rossi and Carlo Aymonino have by now 
produced a body of work that is receiving in- 


_ creasing international attention. 


Although Rossi prefers to label the 
group’s attitude towards architecture simply 
as Tendenza (tendency), its approach is nev- 
ertheless broadly rationalistic, based on a 
particular analytical method and on a high- 
ly ordered approach to formal composition. 
In his and Aymonino’s work, this rational- 
ism is seen primarily through the results of 
their method of analysis of the city, which 
involves the concept of typology. To under- 
stand what the city or typology have to do 
with their approach, one must go back into 
history. 

After World War II, Italy had to rebuild 
and expand its cities, and what came about 
in the name of orthodox Modernism was 
often quite bad. The new satellite com- 
munities, especially those around the large 
cities of Naples, Rome, and Milan, make a 
Co-Op City in the Bronx seem like heaven 
on earth by comparison. "The origin of my 
research," Rossi said (in an interview with 
Diana Agrest in Skyline, Sept. 1979, p. 4) 


“was the awareness of the deep crisis faced. 


by the Modern Movement in the fifties. . . . 
I felt the need to free architecture from the 
fixed schemes of the Modern Movement, 
particularly from  functionalism, which 
reduced architecture to economic behavior- 
ism." For Rossi, in order to analyze architec- 
ture thoroughly, it would have to be seen as 


]éndenza 


an autonomous discipline, related to noth- 
ing other than itself. Since for him the most 
complete expression of architecture is the 
city, that is what became the object of inves- 
tigation. 

Aymonino shares Rossi's concern for the 
city but expresses it in a different way. He 
has written (in Lotus #15, p. 4), "In current 
Italian practice the architectural result is 
‘indirect’ (that is to say, it stems from a com- 
bination of regulations, limitations and 
prices...)." In the same article, Aymonino 
discusses the city, saying "an urban planning 
project should never be exclusively the town 
planner's province...the architectural scale 
ought to be the instrument of every town 
planning process aimed at the transforma- 
tion of the physical environment." In the 
projects of each architect, the fundamental 
condition lies in their incorporation and ex- 
pression of elements unique to the city — bas- 
ed on an understanding of the concept of ur- 
ban typologies. 


Typology 
The study of typology is based on the 
perception of a thing that allows it to be 
grouped with another thing. The concept of 
typology is useful as a tool because it allows 
one to describe, analyze, and categorize 
things, from which comes knowledge and 
understanding. A type cannot be produced 
physically, but a model can be made as a 
result of its consideration. Simply, typology 
means that aspect of a thing that tells us it 
belongs to the same category as another 
thing with which it shares certain similari- 
ties. For instance, we usually know a house 
when we see it, although it can be a palace 
or a hut. With Rossi and Aymonino, the 
typologies they are concerned with are those 
of the city, those related to the street, the 
boulevard, the avenue, the colonnade, the 
square, the piazza, the courtyard, the espla- 
nade, the steps, and so on. It is the spaces 
and the forms resulting from the appropri- 
ate combination of such elements that will 
be able to transform the environment. 
Where the two architects differ from each 
other is seen mainly in Aymonino's adher- 
ence to a Modernist vocabulary and aes- 
thetic, which can include aspects of brutal- 
ism as easily as it can extreme lyricism and 
color. Rossi, on the other hand, strips his ar- 
chitecture to the barest necessity and incor- 
porates, in addition to typological ideas 
related exclusively to the city, other ideas 
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Italian Rationalism: Rossi and Aymonino 


based on his concept of analogy. As Kenneth 
Frampton explains this (in Modern Archi- 
tecture: A Critical History, p. 290), Rossi in- 
sists that ordinary needs must be met. He 
also believes, however, that only certain ar- 
chitectural types, including the monument, 
the cemetery, and certain regulatory types, 
such as schools, hospitals, and prisons, can 
embody the true values of architecture. This 
has led to an architecture that is based on 
analogies to those types, but which also 
makes reference to vernacular and historical 
architecture. The result is seen in works that 
his admirers consider to be of the highest 
form of architectural poetic art, but which 
his detractors see as akin only to the most 
brutalizing and punitive types of architec- 
ture such as the concentration or death 
camp. This double reading seems to be part 
of Rossi's scheme, since he feels that when a 
building can be unloaded of such connota- 
tions, society will no longer have use for that 
particular building type. 


Neo-Rationalism and Fascism 

Rossi's work, in particular, has been accused 
of being fascist — an accusation he considers 
absurd. While it can be agreed that this is 
absurd, there are nevertheless areas where 
the Italian Neo-Rationalist architecture of 
today can be seen as related to the Rationa- 
list architecture produced during the Fascist 
regime. 

Modernism, it must be remembered, 
came to Italy during the Fascist period, and 
it was there at that time that Rationalist ar- 
chitecture developed to a degree unprece- 
dented in the modern world. The movement 
was begun by the "Group 7" young ar- 
chitects of Milan, and was later to grow into 
the much larger Italian Movement for Ra- 
tional Architecture. Like the Neo- 
Rationalists of today, the Group 7 was con- 
cerned with the idea of creating types, but 
not for the purpose of restructuring the ur- 
ban environment. Instead, their interest was 
in the glorification of the regime. As stated 
in their manifesto of 1926 (translated by 
Ellen R. Shapiro and published in Opposz- 
tions 6, p. 91), "We must persuade ourselves 
of the necessity of creating types, a few fun- 
damental types... . All the architecture 
which made the name of Rome glorious in 
the world was based on four or five types..." 
In their manifesto, the Group 7 also avowed 
that “The new architecture, the true ar- 
chitecture, must result from a rigid adher- 
ence to logic, to rationality. . . . A rigid 
constructivism must dictate the rules." Such 
a statement would hardly be compatible 
with the metaphysics/ poetics of Rossi's work 
or the lyricism that can be found in Aymo- 
nino's. 

It was this "rigid adherence to logic," 
however, that was ultimately to be the 
downfall of the early Rationalists. They con- 


tinued to build, however, throughout most 
of the Fascist period and to produce (espe- 
cially Terragni) some works of extreme 
grace and purity that are increasingly reap- 
praised today as major monuments of the 
Modern era. They eventually lost out in 
favor of a group of conservative academics 
in Rome, who produced such overblown 
Moderne monstrosities as the University of 
Rome and the facilities of the Rome Univer- 
sal Exposition of 1942 (the EUR), which was 
never held. The problem was that rational- 
ism and logic appeal to the mind, and for a 
dictator interested in controlling thought, 
such ideas were dangerous. In addition, as 
Shapiro has explained (in Oppositzons 6, p. 
87), Group 7's "nationalism was based on a 
left-wing interpretation of Fascism, centered 
on the concept of revolution, and as such 
precluding any aspirations toward a purely 
Italian or nationalistic architecture." Even- 
tually, Mussolini outlawed the Movement 
for Rational Architecture. Of the Group 7, 
most of those who survived the war did so by 
fighting in the Resistance. 

Now the question that should be asked is, 
if the architecture of the Neo-Rationalists of 
today has anything to do with the Fascists of 
50 years ago, what is it? Of the architecture 
produced during that period, the Neo-Ra- 
tionalist work of today is most like that 
which was officially rejected during its own 
time, and which was considered not a proper 
vehicle for the propagation of the Fascist 
myth. Those two architectures, however, are 
unlike in that the Rationalists of today are 
not so orthodox in their rationalism as were 
the early ones, and in the fact that their 
avowed ends are very dissimilar. 

[David Morton] 


Gallaratese housing, 
Milan 


The Monte Amiata housing complex for the 
Gallaratese quarter in the northwestern out- 
skirts of Milan was designed during Italy's 
“economic miracle” of the late 1960s. The 
444-unit complex that was finished in 1974 
contains apartments that range in size from 
one to five rooms and incorporates residen- 
tial types ranging from bachelor accommo- 
dations to duplex units and courtyard hous- 
ing. The complex was sponsored by a private 
real estate company, with the local city 
council drawing up the program. It was in- 
tended to be a showcase project, with apart- 
ments available only on a rental basis. It did 
not, however, become a showcase project in 
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Gallaratese housing, Milan 


that it presented a model that has been re- 
plicated by others (one criticism of it has 
been that it is too "spectacularly complex" to 
function as such). Nevertheless, "this beauti- 
ful housing project is," (according to Robert 
L. Delevoy in Ratzonal Architecture: The 
Reconstruction of the European City, p. 69) 
"without a doubt, the most important to 
have been built in Italy since the War." 

The Gallaratese housing was designed by 
both Rossi and Aymonino as a series of four 
separate but connected buildings. The plan 
they worked out for this scheme has two 
long, doubled-loaded hall structures form- 
ing the sides of an obtuse angle joined at 
their vertex by a half-circular amphitheater. 
From this, another similar housing structure 
extends between the first two buildings to a 
point beyond the implied base of the tri- 
angle. These three buildings and their con- 
nections were designed by Aymonino. The 
fourth structure, running parallel to Ay- 
monino's third one and on the west side of it, 
was designed by Rossi. The overall planning 
scheme, now with the addition of the fourth 
building, can be seen to be generated on the 
basis of two equilateral triangles. The 
scheme is composed throughout in purely 
geometric forms, yet it does not appear as 
committed to rigid rationality as it does to 
some of the more angular and geometric de- 
signs of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

One of the reasons for this complexity and 
richness surely has to do with the neighbor- 
hood where the housing is located. The Gal- 
laratese quarter is typical of many postwar 
developments in Italy: unrelated 10- to 
12-story housing blocks stand alone, scat- 
tered at random throughout a barren land- 
scape that seems to have come about with 
little thought or plan in mind. There is no 
cohesiveness, no focus, no sense of place. 

Given Rossi and Aymonino's commitment 
to the city and their belief in the power of 
urban types to become the instigators of 
transformation of the environment, it seems 
natural that with the circumstances of the 
context and the scale of their project, they 
would seek a more extreme solution than 
might otherwise be expected. But even with 
the scheme's complexity, it still represents 
less than what was originally proposed. Spe- 
cifically, the nonresidential components 
such as the schools, nurseries, day-care cen- 
ters, shops, and markets were not accom- 
plished, and other amenities planned for 
community use were reduced in scale or 
have been left uncompleted. However, even 
though these are missing, there is still more 


ISOMETRIC 


At the Gallaratese housing 
in Milan, monumental 
spaces are provided in the 
entry gallery of Rosst’s 
white D block, which sits 
between two of Aymonino’s 
three brown housing blocks 
that pivot from a public 
amphitheater (right). 
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richness and diversity in this complex than is 
usually seen in modern housing complexes in 
Italy, or for that matter, anywhere else. 

The three Aymonino buildings are con- 
tinually broken down in scale by a combina- 
tion of elements throughout the composi- 
tion. These include small windows with col- 
ored frames, brick screens, balconies, sec- 
tions of glass block, exposed cylindrical stair 
towers and elevator shafts, and many other 
indentations, cutouts, and protuberances. 
The complex is tied together by a series of 
urbanistic components that include pedes- 
trian bridges (painted yellow), “triumphal” 
public entrances (painted blue), and out- 
door courtyards and plazas, all of which 
come into focus at the public amphitheater. 
The buildings are painted a buff brown with 
red trim on the windows, and interior corri- 
dors are the same blue as the major en- 
trances. Additional variety and richness are 
gained through the use of a complex stepped 
section that is employed to facilitate a wide 
range of urban residential models. 
Throughout the reinforced concrete struc- 
ture, the brick floors are topped with mar- 
ble. Although the finishing is poorly ex- 
ecuted, the complex is well maintained for 
the tenants, who must be city employees to 
qualify to live there. 

Rossi’s building is quite different from 
Aymonino's and, as such, forms an interest- 
ing counterpoint to it. Where the latter is re- 
plete with variety and richness, Rossi's all- 
white oblong concrete structure sits atop a 
long gallery of flat columns, punctuated 
only by a series of windows and openings 
that follow a circumscribed regulating 
order. But even with this, the basic image of 
the geometric form remains inviolate. There 
is no color, and there is nothing in the plan 
or elevation that does not fall within the or- 
thogonal scheme. The only break in the long 
block is at an off-centered point where one 
end of the building becomes physically sep- 
arated, by a very narrow chasm, from the 
other end. At this major entry, four monu- 
mental columns within the gallery support 
the structure where a massive flight of stairs 
leads to the arcade on the floor above. The 
rigorous logic of Rossi's plan is carried out to 
the degree that the trees in the field beyond 
the structure have been planted in a straight 
line extending from it to continue the line 
initiated by the building into the distant 
landscape. 

Concerning the typologies or reference 
represented in this building, the architect 
has said (in translation by Diane Ghirardo in 
the Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies Catalogue No. 2, entitled Aldo Rossi 
in America: 1976-1979, p. 18) ". . . there is 
an analogous relationship between it and 


certain engineering constructions, the typo- 
logy of the external gallery, and the feeling I 
have always had for old Milanese houses, 
where the gallery is a form of life saturated 
with everyday history and relationships." 
Further in the same text, Rossi notes that 
while passing through the San Bernardino 
Pass during a trip from Ticino to Zurich, a 
companion "... recognized the repetitive 
aspect of the open galleries, and I under- 
stood then how at an earlier point I must 
have become aware of this particular struc- 
ture of the gallery without deliberately 
thinking of expressing it in my architec- 
ture." 

Before the Monte Amiata housing com- 
plex was finished, it was taken over and oc- 
cupied by squatters who had come to Milan 
from the south, looking for work. Pierluigi 
Nicolin relates (in Global Architecture No. 
45) that these temporary occupants were 
". . . surprised and puzzled by these build- 
ings, which were so unlike the models of bu- 
reaucratic or'speculative housing so well 
known everywhere." In addition, they 
couldn't understand why people who shared 
nothing more than a common residential 
structure were expected to participate in any 
particular kinds of social relationships, 
which the organization and design of the 
complex suggested. Also, “they criticized the 
width of the corridors and what they consid- 
ered to be a sheer waste of space (for exam- 
ple, the arcade in Rossi's building)." They 
were "disturbed and surprised" by the color 
scheme, and they found it hard to believe 
that the complex was not housing designed 
exclusively for the rich. 

The squatters presumption about the 
economic class for which the complex was 
designed may have something to do with the 
fact that in the Gallaratese, which is the 
largest postwar development in Milan, only 
the Monte Amiata is barricaded. It is sur- 
rounded by a high fence, painted red (so one 
won't miss it?); entry to the grounds is 
through one guarded gate only. Under these 
circumstances, and given the fact of the ex- 
clusion or reduction of originally planned 
social services and community amenities, the 
project cannot exert influence at the larger 
urban scale as the architects had initially 
hoped. Consequently, to a certain extent at 
least, the Gallaratese housing remains a 
postulation of hypotheses rather than their 
testing. 
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Rosst’s housing block is seen 
from the west (facing page 
bottom left) and closer in 
from the east side parking 
(above). Long view doun 
gallery (facing page middle 
right) is from northern end. 


Ketoiia 


Photos: left and immediate right, Y. Futagawa 


Aymonino’s housing is seen 

here from its southern 

point (below), the joint at = e. 
which the main entry 44 Im 
(right) penetrates the com- = 
plex. Foot bridge to park- 
ing area (facing page mid- 
dle) ts also at south side. 
Two views of the east end 
of block Al (facing page 
top, below right) show 
richness of the scheme. 
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of place and community focus to a new, 
sprawling area of development where such 
an amenity was totally lacking. The ar- 
chitect hoped to see the facilities concen- 
trated into a single structure, which he felt 
could coordinate the various programs for 
the benefit of all, and which would also per- 
mit development at a more comprehensive 
scale. Because of extremely complicated fi- 
nancial arrangements of the different 
schools, however, this was not to be. In- 


Aymonino’s school in 
Pesaro is intended to be- 
come part of a much larger 
urban academic complex. 
For now, only the high 
school of science is finished, 
seen here at its west corner 
(below), and (on facing 
page) from its west side 
(left) and its south corner 


(right). 


High School of 
Science, Pesaro 


The parallels between the circumstances 
surrounding Aymonino’s Liceo Scientifico 
G. Marconi at Pesaro and those at his Gal- 
laratese housing in Milan are similar in 
many respects. In both cases, an architect 
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whose work is based on the principle of its 
capacity to solve problems at a broad envir- 
onment scale, rather than only at the level of 
simple function, has been thwarted. 

At Pesaro, on the Adriatic next to Rimini, 
the town was concerned about its mush- 
rooming growth. In an attempt to halt fur- 
ther population influx, it began to instigate 
new areas for development and determined 
that one would be south of the city, the 
other inland from it in the foothills. Each of 
these areas would have a new educational 
center that would relieve the burden on 
overtaxed and outmoded facilities in the 
town. Aymonino was commissioned for the 
master plan for the campus south of the city. 

In his plan, Aymonino envisioned a 
scheme where the 1000-student high school 
and the other four components of the 4000- 
student campus — a vocational school, a high 
school of commerce and one for the human- 
ities, and a civic center to be used by the 
town and schools— would be tightly inte- 
grated into one dense urban complex. As 
was the case at Milan, this would give a sense 


stead, it was decided that the campus would 
be divided into four separate parts, with 
each school occupying its own discrete sec- 
tion. 

The town agreed, however, to keep the 
new civic center on the campus, but it was 
not to be built first (Aymonino's design for it 
and the techical high school were finished in 
1979). The technical high school was to be 
built first. Since the campus was to be con- 
structed incrementally as separate units, the 
problem then became one of how the parts 
could be designed to be related eventually to 
each other as well as to the surrounding 
neighborhood. This was essentially solved 
through the design of a series of footpaths, 
covered walkways, and building arcades that 
would connect the buildings and would, as 
they were originally planned, extend into 
the center of the local community as a con- 
tinuous reminder of the relationship and 
communication between it and the campus. 

Consequently, "The design of the scien- 
tific high school evolved," Aymonino notes 
(in A+U, Feb. 1978, p. 25), "from two 
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specific requirements: one was to create an 
angular relationship with respect to the 
layout as a whole, and the other was to take 
into account the possibility that the building 
might have to function as a self-contained 
unit without any architectural appendages, 
except for the gymnasium." 

In its realization, this corner building is 
almost identical on the two sides that face in 
to the pedestrian zone of the campus. 
There, the large arcades have been designed 
so they can function, Aymonino says, either 
for commercial or for cultural uses. They 
have entrances extending into the interior of 
the building, where an open courtyard with 
amphitheater seating dominates the space. 
Both here and at the interior, the use of 
color is bold and dramatic, and the palette 
chosen is not dissimilar from that used at 
Milan. And, as at the Gallaratese, Aymo- 
nino has also used glass block here with so- 
phistication and simplicity. However, this 
seems to be a value which, judging from its 
vandalization, 1s not shared by the students. 

The school has been designed so that its 
40 classrooms with their attendant 
laboratories and other related spaces can be 
separated from each other to form two dif- 
ferent facilities if educational policies were 
to change or if such an arrangement would 
be desired for other reasons. Such built-in 
divisibility would occur on a diagonal run- 
ning from the southeast corner to the op- 
posite corner. 

While the school is adaptable, then, at 
the architectural level of scale, it, like the 
Milan housing, has not yet had a chance to 
prove itself at the larger scale of the urban 
environment. For the present, it sits prac- 
tically alone on a barren plane, seeming to 
express an ecrie urge to participate in things 
that are not there. 


Hall at the second floor 
(above) shows complexity of 
interior spaces. The court- 
yard (left and below) is just 
inside the major entry (fac- 
ing page top), off the 
gallery at the southeast 
(facing page bottom). 


Studio Foto Molía, from A + U #88. 
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Elementary School, 
Fagnano Olona 


It is surely only coincidental, but all of these 
buildings, except for the Teatro del Mondo 
(p. 64), are cursed by being in fairly awful 
locations. Rossi’s elementary school is at one 
end of a dreary, post-war agricultural town 
20 miles northwest of Milan. It faces one of 
the two major roads that go through the 
town and is sited where one might just as 
easily expect to find a farm supply store. For 
some people, the building itself does not 
seem to do much to help its site. In fact, one 
person (John Ashbery, in New York, Oct. 
15, 1979, p. 81) said, "This murderously 
symmetrical hangar set on a flat, stubby 
field would make an Agway complex look 
cheerful by comparison." 

Like all of Rossi's projects, however, the 
school has meaning and significance beyond 
its basic function. Rossi himself has said (in 
Lotus International, No. 15, p. 43), "The 
typological idea is a mixture of square and 
town, of house and town accentuated by ur- 
ban elements proper: the large brick fire- 
place, the trees, the covered outside ways 
whether they are trellises or bicycle 
shed... the use of advanced technology 
(the window frames, the metal cupola) is ac- 
companied by red and old materials... 
which link the house-school with the Lom- 
bard countryside. The large porphyry clear- 
ing and the garden recompose a village." 
Other interpretations also abound. Whether 
or not Rossi has ever seen the painting in Ur- 
bino of the ideal Renaissance city is not as 
important as is the almost uncanny morpho- 
logical similarity between it and his school. 
Also, as archetypal ideals, the two can be 
seen as analogous to each other. The inten- 
tion of each is to inform the physical world 
around them. On yet another level, the 
school has been analyzed (by Peter Eisen- 
man in the Institute for Architecture and 
Urban Studies Catalogue No. 2, entitled 
Also Rossi in America: 1976 1979, p. 16) in 
a context where its cylindrical library is 
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Rosst's school at Fagnano 
Olona seems to allude to 
the study of typologies tn 
the likeness of the entry 
(right) to the primitive hut 
(bottom left) and in the 
similarity of the courtyard 
(bottom) to urban ideals 
(Ideal City, below). The 
opposite view of the court- 
yard is émmediately below. 
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Elementary School, Fagnano Olona 


linked to both the baptistry and the gas 
chamber, and then obviously to life and 
death, ultimate concerns of poetry and art. 


It may seem to be looking too hard for 
more relationships to this “simple” white 
brick building, but it appears also to be con- 
cerned with historical philosophies of typol- 
ogy. In the mid-18th Century, M.A. Laugier 
defined, in Essaz sur l'architecture, a first 
form of architectural typology. He saw the 
basis of architecture as an activity stemming 
from nature. After outlining how and why 
man built the first primitive hut, Laugier 
says, “The rustic hut which I have just 
described is the model on which all the 
magnificent achievements of architecture 
have been imagined. It is by moving closer 

. to the simplicity of this first model that 
we... attain the true perfections." Lau- 
gier then explains how trees and branches 
are seen as the first columns, entablatures, 
roofs, and pediments and tells the reader, 
“This is what all the Masters of the Art have 
recognized . . . " His frontispiece illustrates 
the hut. 

“The idea of the elements of architecture 
referring in some way to their natural origin 
was, of course, immediately extensible in the 
idea of each specific kind of building repre- 
senting its 'species, " Anthony Vidler ex- 
plains (in Rational Architecture: the Recon- 
struction of the European City, p. 29). By 
the early 19th Century, he continues, people 
involved in building could discuss its 
organization "in the same terms as the con- 
stitutional organization of species; axes and 
vertebrae became virtually synonymous," 
and the transformation from vegetal to ani- 
mal analogy was complete. 

In the school in Fagnano Olona, Rossi is 
surely getting back to the "primitive hut" 
with a very direct and clear reference to 
Laugiers depiction of it. This is seen pri- 
marily in the trellised entryway at the front 
of the school, but it is also seen in the bicycle 
sheds. The transformation to animal typol- 
ogy is seen in the plan, and especially in 
some early sketches of it, where the anthro- 
pomorphism seems to take the guise of 
children's cut-out dolls. 

Thus, in reducing his architecture to 
primary forms, Rossi's work is allied not only 
to modern 20th-Century concepts of typol- 
ogy, but also to 18th- and 19th-Century 
ones, in effect tracing the history of the 
study of typology. Of the building itself, he 
has said, "Having started out from the pre- 
liminary drawings with the main corridor as 
the spine of an animal, the school at Fag- 
nano Olona grew into a square the- 
ater . . . .” This is in reference to the inner 
courtyard where the library, the "mind" of 
the school, is seen as the "head" of the 
animal. All of the 44 classrooms and the 
built-in seating in the courtyard are focused 
to this point. Thus, Rossi makes one more 
analogy, this time to the concept of instruc- 
tion, or knowledge, and the place of its stor- 
age and dissemination. 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 


Another reference to the 
school's seeming concern 
with the history of typology 
can be seen in the "animal- 
istic" design of the plan 
(facing page), which shows 
as particularly anthropo- 
morphic in early sketches 
(top). Dome of library 
(above and right middle) is 
seen from outside (right). 
Án empty classroom (left) 
faces entry; stazrs (right) 
are in courtyard. 
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Teatro del Mondo 


The name of Rossi’s floating theater for 
Venice refers to the Theatrum Mundi in 
popular use there for festivals ever since the 
16th Century. Besides its name, though, the 
only other things this one shares with those is 
that it is small and movable. The Teatro, 
first of all, is neither transparent nor round, 
as the old ones usually were. This one is an 
enclosed parallelepiped that rises to an oc- 
tagonal, pyramid roof. It is the enclosed 
nature of the theater, furthermore, that 
gives it its most particular meaning. 

Venice has often been called the most the- 
atrical city in the world because of a per- 
vasive quality that makes it so much like a 
stage set. This special aspect comes from the 
condition of particular, important buildings 
continually on view as focal points in an 
otherwise homogenized setting. Specifically, 
these buildings are often seen as "flats" from 
a distance, usually across an expanse of 
water. Thus they become part of a city 
"founded on the techniques of appearance, 
its possession of the connections and quali- 
ties peculiar to a theatrical space," noted 
Danieli Vitale (in Lotus International, No. 
25, p. 56). Like the Doge's palace, Lon- 
ghena's church of the Salute, Palladio's 
churches of San Giorgio, Zitelle, and Reden- 
tore, the theater is related to the city in con- 
trast to that which is most particular to it, 
the intimate scale and homogenous quality 
of its general texture. The theater, although 
small, is large in scale and thus becomes 
monumental, and, Vitale notes, "finds its 
true relationship with the city through the 
latter's most stable and permanent 
elements," and thus "succeeds in denying its 
transitory nature." 

Like all of Rossi’s buildings, the theater is 
also related to images and ideas stored 
within his memory. It has been likened to 
certain types of Lombard farm structures 
from his childhood and also to numerous 
water-related structures of Venice, such as 
the gondoliers' kiosks. The baptistery theme 
also appears. Rossi himself has likened the 
building to those "marvelous and very high 
wooden constructions, the old light-houses 
of the northern coast of America." 

In terms of its techniques of construction, 
the theater is not related to any of those 
other "sources," but to something that is 
rather peculiarly Italian, namely the use of 
scaffolding in applications other than that of 
its primary purpose. Throughout Italy, it is 
common to see this materia] used as display 
matrix in galleries and museums. It is also 
often used to support temporary architec- 
tural constructions, as it was this summer 
with the flat, painted replica of Sansovino's 
church of San Gimignano that once faced 
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the basilica of San Marco, and with Rossi's 
entry gate to the Biennale. In using this 
material for the theater, a nontheatrical 
material is thus used in a structure that is a 
theater, that uses techniques of the stage, 
and that also alludes to other constructions, 
such as the architectural flats, that have 
reference to the theater. 

The 200-250-seat theater is constructed of 
iron tubes forming a structure that is welded 
at its base to a barge. The scaffolding is 
completely clad on the outside, and partially 
covered on the interior, with clear-sealed or 
painted yellow pine. Seating flanks the sides 
of che major, cubic space, and above it bal- 
cony seating is arranged in an octagonal for- 
mation below the octagonal cupola. Stair- 
wells at the sides of the cube lead to the up- 
per seating and to an outdoor terrace. 

The theater is anchored at the Punta della 
Dogana (end of the customs building) where 
it can be seen from most of the major monu- 
ments of Venice, and vice versa. When the 
Biennale closes in December, it will be 
towed back to the Fusina shipyards where it 
was made. 
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Rossi's Teatro del Mondo 
was done for the 1980 
Venice Biennale. At the 
present, it displays an ex- 
hibition of Rossi's work, 
which is part of the larger 
exposition. The theater has 
clear references to the 
floating theaters used in 
Venice since the 16th Cen- 
tury (top), but in its con- 
struction of tron-tube scaf- 
folding, it is quite 


dissimilar (above). 
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New York University 
Midtown Center, New 
York, and University of 
Pennsylvania offices, 
Philadelphia 


'Two university renovations 
by Voorsanger & Mills are 
visual metaphors that sug- 
gest larger contexts. Crafts- 
manship and a witty use of 
other arts contribute to the 
elegance of special places. 


Paul Warchol ESTO 


In search of a play 


Voorsanger & Mills are not atypical of the 
more promising young firms today. At 43 
and 38, they are older than some and bring 
a little more experience in large-scale, es- 
tablishment work. They have between them 
12 years at I.M. Pei & Partners, two ad- 
vanced architectural degrees from Harvard, 
one liberal arts undergraduate degree from 
Princeton, an architectural one from North 
Carolina, and short apprenticeships in of- 
fices from Richard Meier to Warren Callis- 
ter. Mills is probably best known for the con- 
troversial "Pink House," P/A architectural 
design First Award winner in 1978. 

Like others of the rising generation of 
designers, Bartholomew Voorsanger and 
Edward Mills are well aware of the formal 
and theoretical iconoclasms of the currently 
celebrated. Their work borrows heavily from 
a variety of historical styles; leans toward a 
mannerist disposition; wallows in color; rev- 
els in metaphor; and is composed almost 
heroically of gypsum board, plywood, and 
paint. 

Like the work of most designers just out of 
the gate, theirs is uneven and occasionally 
overwrought. On the other hand, it is also 
frequently sophisticated with a feeling for 
light, color, and the crafted quality of ob- 
jects that suggests a certain maturity. Fur- 
ther, the work is interesting for the issues it 
raises by sheer architectural ambition. 


A high-rise campus 

Two floors of a 60-year-old Emery Roth of- 
fice building in Midtown was New York Uni- 
versity's choice for an adult education cam- 
pus. The firm was hired to redesign the spec 
footage for classrooms and offices. Their de- 
sign concentrates on the public spaces on the 
lower of the two floors. The classrooms 
themselves and the whole of the upper story 
are straightforward, largely just cleaned up 
and extremely cost efficient. 

The public spaces are a microcosm of 
New York City. Its gridded streets are trans- 
lated into a light and dark terrazzo floor pat- 
tern. Its vistas of buildings are represented 
in trompe-l'oezl murals by artist Richard 
Haas. Special places “on campus" represent 
special places in New York. The elevators let 
people off at the terrazzo “map’s” version of 
the building's address, 11 W. 42nd. The re- 
ception area to one side is Times Square. 
The cafeteria is Central Park with an arti- 
ficial turf floor, green walls, another Haas 
vista, and garden furniture with green vinyl 
cushions. 

The large conference room (board room) 
is Washington Square, where NYU's main 
campus is located. It is an elegant room with 
custom-designed furniture and elaborated 
surfaces made more eloquent by the mixture 
of subdued warm and cool tints— greige, 
reddish mauve, blue-grays, white. At each 
end is a view— one north, one south — as if 
from the Washington Square arch itself. 

The corridors are lined in an elaborate 
layering and intersecting of lines and planes 
providing benches that are reminiscent of 
Richard Meier's early houses. The planes are 
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Facing page: Murals at 
both ends of the board 
room show views from the 
Washington Square arch. 
Tables are designed by the 
architects. 
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NYU Midtown Center, New York 


colored in sophisticated tints of tan, gray, 
and salmon; cooler in tone to the east, 
warmer to the west. Says Mills, this repre- 
sents the sun rising on the east and setting on 
the west. Lighting is almost consistently in- 
direct. 

Mixed in with New York quotations are a 
handful of unrelated images: a "little white 
cottage” with small-paned windows over- 
looking greenery (the president’s conference 
room); a blue-domed staircase; an English 
manor-house library. 

And throughout the “campus” are man- 
nerist whimsies. For instance, the doorway 
to the board room is bisected by a thick, 
round column with a two-dimensional slice 
of keystone sitting on top like a flattened 
capital. On the interior this keystone is inset, 
on the exterior protruding, as if, in con- 
struction, someone had given it a shove. 
Keystones — Michael Graves's influence is a 
keen factor for the emerging genera- 
tion -- figure again in the Real Estate In- 
stitute offices where they are framed in 
absentia to demarcate lobby from bullpen. 


Vox populi 

At the University of Pennsylvania, the firm 
converted the second floor of a Harbeson 
Hough Livingston & Larson classroom 
building to faculty offices for the political 
science department. Again the architects 
drew a distinction between important public 
spaces and the remainder. The entry lobby, 
central hall, and conference room are elab- 
orated. The corridors are much calmer, and 
the offices, though a fair-sized 12’ x 12’ x 
12', have only exposed concrete block walls, 
acoustic ceilings, and old but refinished gray 
metal furniture. According to the univer- 
sity's director of construction, Paul Green- 
berg, this is "the cheapest office space per 
square foot in the university." 

The metaphor here is of government and 
politics. The plan of the central area is long, 
thin, and bipolar. Cool colors such as blues, 
greens, and grays cover the walls at one end; 
warm earthy oranges and browns are at the 
other. At the warm end is a conference 
room; at the cool end, a statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, resurrected from the basements 
where it had stood since its transfer from a 
cemetery years before. It is a particularly en- 
dearing statue, both ill-proportioned and 
weatherbeaten and perhaps the only time 
Franklin has been portrayed with the sweet- 
ness and vulnerability of an adolescent. 
Franklin sits on a platform. In front is a free- 
standing frame inscribed with a quotation; 
behind is a truncated amphitheater. 

To the architects this represents several 
things. The bipolar arrangement is symbolic 
of the interest groups whose competition for 
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This page: “Sixth Avenue" 
(top); the president's cot- 
tagelike conference room 
(above); library (left top); 
and the president's office 
(left bottom). 

Facing page: Entrance to 
the offices (top left); en- 
trance to the board room 
(top right); and the “Cen- 
tral Park” cafeteria (bot- 
tom). 
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power they see as the basis of politics. The 
Franklin end is also meant to stand for the 
birthplace of democracy, Greece, with the 
cool colors intended by the architects to re- 
call the directión north and the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. The warm end is meant to repre- 
sent the direction south and Rome, the 
meeting room analogous, they say, to the 
Roman Senate. 

These opposites meet in the central space, 
which the architects regard as the forum or 
agora, where the colors collide, compromis- 
ing in the center in a gray wall with salmon 
wainscoting and a rust-colored carpet. This 
central space is the most agitated not only in 
color, but in form. It is polygonal to begin 
with; the walls, which do not reach full 
height, are serrated. The ceiling above (ex- 
isting) is a series of large beams running di- 
agonally. Within the space stand four very 
fat columns (made from two thin columns 
and one water pipe that were existing, with 
one added). The columns are arranged in 
pairs of two, one pair with yellow rectangu- 
lar capitals, the other with blue hexagonal 
ones. Their arrangement is splayed, with a 
sculptured suspended ceiling making a 
curved transition. The entrance to the 
department opens to one side between them. 

Although this interior is smaller and 
simpler than Midtown, there are some 
playful formal effects. Opposite the door to 
the chairman’s office, for instance, is a pro- 
truding blind door in mock acquiescence to 
symmetry. Framing and intersections show 
up here to designate the conference room 
doorway and Franklin’s niche. Indirect light 
is again used to the advantage of the colora- 
tion, and the plan is even more gracefully 
classical. 


UPenn offices, 
Philadelphia 


This page: Exterior photo 
of building (top), second- 
floor entrance to depart- 
ment offices (middle), and 
their grand hall (bottom). 
Facing page: The recycled 
Ben Franklin statue (top) 
and a detail of the 
polygonal lobby (bottom). 
Entry is slightly to the right 
of the picture. 
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Formal flaws 

Like Midtown, UPenn presents a clear visual 
identity and comprehensive arrangement of 
spaces in which no student is likely to get lost 


: j ioa or feel anonymous. Midtown is more deft 
I3 4r 1 B formally and UPenn more coherent, but 
Lr riae both suffer from two not very surprising 
L3 ps 2 Graduate flaws. One is overelaboration: certain spaces 
f chairman seem to get away from the architects. At 
[j 3 International Midtown, the offices bog down amid the 
: Relations frames and keystones and grids and arcs. So 
chairman does the “forum” at UPenn with its columns, 


4 Faculty office 

5 Departmental 
office 

6 Administration 

7 Conference 


capitals, and colors, its cookie cutter shapes 
and high-flying beams. 

The other problem is an approach to 
making plans in which entry is an after- 


mE thought. The logic and simplicity of these 
8 Data lab plans is apparent only after the visitor is ac- 
- 5I | 9 Corridor tually inside and moving around. In each 
or 10 Teaching case, entry (though decorated on the outside 
| hg Aa assistant at UPenn) is into an amorphous situation 
PLAN oom T5 Bathroom — from which a direction has to be taken be- 
12 Research : « » 
Telews fore the design really "starts. 
13 Storage Nonetheless, the special rooms at Mid- 
14 Janitors closet. town really do have character. The cafeteria 
15 Electrical is playful; the conference room dignified 
closet and even lush. The subtly lit view down the 
16 Entrance 


corridor at UPenn toward that ludicrous 
Ben Franklin lends a presence that few fac- 
ulty offices anywhere must have. And the 
exercises in color and carpentry, while far 


less strident than supergraphics, do exactly 
what both are intended to do: distract from 
the essential poverty of the situation. 


The question of meaning 

'The metaphorical role, on the other hand, is 
more problematic. The race away from ab- 
straction that is occupying the texts and tal- 
ents of quite a number of architects these 
days opens the door to a range of critical sus- 
ceptibility avoided until recently in most ar- 
tistic endeavors with the possible exception 
of literature. In other words, what architec- 
ture communicates becomes a legitimate 
point of contention. It becomes not only 
proper but necessary to ask of such com- 
munication: "Is it true?" "Is it wise?" "Is it 
significant?" 

Voorsanger emphasizes the centrality of 
the issue by suggesting that "the dissociation 
of architecture from meaning leaves people 
with a profound sense of alienation." The 
difficulty is in making sense of what the ar- 
chitects are presumably substituting. The 
most immediately apparent quality of their 
metaphorical explorations is the seeming 
lack of idealism of any kind, especially con- 
sidering the potential subjects, education 
and government. When asked, the ar- 
chitects make it clear that expressing any 
beliefs about their subjects never entered 
their minds. "We're so busy observing the 
way things are," says Mills, "that we haven't 
stopped to make a comment on the way 
things should be." 

At first this sounds very contemporary, 
deadpan, New Wave, until one takes a 
closer look. What are they observing about 
education at NYU? —that it exists in New 
York City. While true, this is a fact that 
lacks significance as does the rather silly ex- 


planation of the spatial color distinctions as 


relating to the rising and setting of the sun. 
At UPenn they are onto a more ambitious 
idea, that the essence of government is the 
resolution of conflict. But the addition of 
Greece and Rome as opposing elements is 
ambiguous and probably not intended, and 
Franklin's presence at one end makes far 
better visual sense than symbolic. 

Leaving aside the inexplicable sloppiness 
of the geography (even in ancient times 
Greece was further south than Rome), the 
impression remains that the architects are 
not very interested in their subjects. What 
they are interested in is using subjects as 
vehicles of organization and identity, and 
that is what works well. But this is not the 
pursuit of meaning in architecture; this is 
"theme" architecture, not unlike seafood 
restaurants with fishnets strung across the 
ceiling. Voorsanger & Mills' themes are far 
more imaginative than that cliche, but 
they are no more substantive. The point is 
hardly limited to these works and these ar- 
chitects. Communication, by whatever 
means, presupposes having something to 
say.[Nory Miller] 


Data 

Project: NYU Midtown. 
Architects: Voorsanger @& 
Mills, New York. Principals: 
Bartholomew Voorsanger, 
Edward Mills. Richard Vel- 
sor, project architect; Crane 
DeCamp; Patrick O'Malley; 
Steven Davis; Jeffrey Fran- 
kel; Wanatha Garner. 
Program: 42,000 sq ft of 
classrooms and offices. 
Consultants: Cosentintz, 
HVAC electric; Fisher & 
Marantz, lighting; Page, Ar- 
bitrio € Resen, signage; 
Richard Haas, murals. 

Cost: $39.50 per sq ft. 


Project: UPenn Political Sci- 
ence Offices, Philadelphia. 
Architects: Voorsanger & 
Mills, New York. Principals: 
Edward Mills, Bartholomew 
Voorsanger. Steven Davis, 
project architect; John Sil- 
vistrint; John Holland. 
Program: 12,000 sq ft. 
Consultants: Sharpless & 
Whiting, HVAC/plumbing; 
G.T. Stephenson, electrical; 
Whitehouse & Katz, sign- 
age; Virginia Naude, sculp- 
ture conservation. 


Costs: $27 per sq ft. 


Photos: Theo Westenberger 
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Innovations in Housing House in the hi 


Based on a scheme that won As with almost all designs, a few things 

a first award in the initial changed along the way. When the First 

Innovations in Housing Award was given in the 1978 Innovations in 

competition, a compact Housing program—sponsored jointly by 

house combines several as- P/A, Better Homes and Gardens, and the 

pects of energy design. American Plywood Association —it went to 
Daryl E. Hansen of Minneapolis. Hansen's 
scheme, on which this house is based, called 
for several effects that were deleted or 
changed in the process, most having to do 
with either construction practicality or possi- 
ble marketing pitfalls. Even so, the resulting 
house, built by R.B. Fitch, Jr., of, and in, 
Chapel Hill, NC, is a comfortable-looking 
and buildable one. 

Hansen's scheme was selected because of 
the admirable list of options he spelled out 
in his entry (P/A, Aug. 1978, p. 67). It was 
also very thoughtful in terms of energy con- 
siderations, including a greenhouse, berm- 
ing, rock bed heat storage, shading, venting, 
and optional active solar collectors. Many of 
these features were incorporated in the built 
version, to one degree or another. The 
vented greenhouse was built partially below 
grade on the living room/den side of the 
house, as planned, and the house is bermed 
on two other sides. The rock'bed storage was 
traded for 86 polyethylene tubes in the 
greenhouse, each 314 in. in diameter, 6 ft 
long, filled with a melting compound of 
calcium chloride salts. T'he compound turns 
from solid to liquid at 81 F, and each tube is 
capable of storing 2500 Btu. 

Venting in the greenhouse is automatic, 
controlled by thermostat, and rolling shades 
permit full coverage outside. A large decidu- 
ous tree or more, suggested for natural 
shading in Hansen’s design, did not get to 
the final stage, at least not yet. Windows are 
double glazed, and the house is heavily in- 
sulated, with 8-in. batts in both walls and 
ceilings. 

The skylights installed are substituted for 
the more greenhouse-looking glazing in the 
original scheme, and some were added over 
the north living areas. The open edges of the 
second floor, allowing space on the two 
floors to flow together in Hansen’s version, 
were closed off for marketing reasons. In- 
stead of the more spartan full-panel ap- 


Rabe 


Greenhouse area (right) has 
a brick paver floor below 
the surrounding grade and 
as lined along the north side 
with heat storage tubes. 
Berms cover a large per- 
centage of the first-floor 
walls on the west and north 
sides, curling around to the 
northeast corner. 
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House in the hill 


pearance of the original, reverse batten 
plywood siding was used, along with a cedar 
shake roof. The trim condition where the 
roof meets the walls had to be altered to 
allow a slight overhang, more practical for 


water runoff. : ; 
According to builder Fitch, the house is 


functioning well. The heat storage tubes 
may be encased in a clear plastic box, to 
facilitate heat buildup. Another possibly ad- 
vantageous step, Fitch agrees, might have 
been the inclusion of a vent of some type low 
in the greenhouse to help clear warm air 
through the existing high vents. Still, by the 
owner’s estimate, the house is saving him 
roughly 50 percent of his energy bills. 

As the energy analysis on the opposite 
page implies, insulating shutters would 
probably help, in addition to the shading. 
Also shown in the figures is the fact that the 
house would probably be even more efficient 
a bit farther north, where the heating season 
would make use of its most advantageous 
features. The heat pump that supplements 
the passive features would also be fine in 
such areas. Such are the possible tuning 
touches that might be needed to adapt this 
scheme to other climates. Others are sug- 
gested by the energy analysis. [Jim Murphy] 


The Energy Analysis of this build- 
ing is the fourth in a continuing 
series of analyses that will be pub- 
lished in P/A over the next several 
months. The earlier examples 
have been used as the basis for 
setting the format for those which 
follow. An extensive review on 
perfecting the project was con- 
ducted last June in Berkeley, Ca, 
by educators, energy specialists, 
and architects from throughout 
the country. Readers are encour- 
aged to comment by mail on the 
analyses on a continuing basis. 
The project staff at the University 
of California consists of: Vladimir 
Bazjanac, Harvey Bryan, Peter 
Brock, Ed Pineda, Cale Brent- 
rup, and Bruce Dexter. 
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Master bedroom (top left) 
ws on first floor, adjacent to 
the den. Greenhouse and 
den are joined spatially by 
sliding glass doors (top 
right). The third bedroom 
(center) doubles as a play 
and hobby area. 
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Energy analysis 


This analysis was prepared in the 
Center for Planning and Develop- 
ment Research, College of Environ- 
mental Design, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Vladimir Baz- 
janac, Ph.D., Project Director. The 
work is funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy. 


This analysis of the Innovations in 
Housing house examines the perform- 
ance of a compact, inexpensive, repro- 
ducible house and discusses the re- 
sponse of the building features to dif- 
ferent climates. It also investigates sev- 
eral ways to improve the energy per- 
formance of the house. 

This house is thermally best suited to 
temperate climates. The A-frame-like 
shape of the house reduces the area of 
the skin and thus minimizes conductive 
losses. Berming reduces heat loss in the 
winter and acts as a cooling element in 
the summer. 

The greenhouse offers a benefit to 
energy conservation during the heating 
season, but potentially presents a bur- 
den during the cooling season if the 
glazing is not fully shaded. However, it 
heats itself effectively in all climates 
and provides additional 265 sq ft of 
floor area, energy free, in the heating 
season. 

The design of greenhouses is decep- 
tively complex and sensitive. To reduce 
overall energy consumption in build- 
ings, greenhouses must be carefully 
designed. In the greenhouse, as de- 
signed, much of the solar radiation 
strikes lightweight areas and not the 
thermal mass. This causes diminished 
storage of heat overnight. A larger win- 
dow area (in place of berm) and addi- 
tional mass in the greenhouse would in- 
crease the heating benefits of the 
greenhouse. If the greenhouse is to be 
operated as a heat source, it is prefer- 
able to place double glazing on the out- 
side and single glazing between the 
greenhouse and the living room. 

The greenhouse has a negative im- 
pact on the cooling load in all climates. 
Truly effective operation of any green- 
house requires careful management of 
the interface between the house and 
the greenhouse: opening and closing 
windows, doors, and shutters accord- 
ing to the dynamics of the heating and 
cooling conditions. 

Shading is very effective; it can 
reduce the cooling load by as much as 9 
million Btu per year (23 percent) in the 
house placed in a warm climate (Char- 
leston), and by 7.5 million Btu per year 
(39 percent) in a cold climate (Madi- 
son). The nighttime use of thermal 
shutters can be very effective in cold 
climates, where heat loss is substantial; 


GAIN THRU WALLS 

& ROOF 7% C ———— 
LOSS THRU WALLS & 
ROOF -15% H — 


GLASS CONDUCTANCE 
GAIN 8% C ——— 


GLASS CONDUCTANCE 
LOSS -20% H — 


i 
OCCUPANTS 5% H, 1% C ——+ 
LIGHTS % EQUIPMENT 
17% N, >1% C 
INFILTRATION GAIN 14% C 
INFILTRATION LOSS -56% H 
SOLAR GAIN 78% H, 70% C -4p 


UNDERGROUND SURFACES 
9% H, -100% C 


COMPONENTS OF LOADS 


FOR HEATING (H) & COOLING (C) SEASONS 
BUILDING AS DESIGNED, LOCATED IN NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PEAK COOLING SEASON: 
LOSS 930 BTU/HR 
GAIN 23,630 BTU/HR 


PEAK HEATING SEASON 
LOSS 21,700 BTU/HR 
GAIN 940 BTU/HR 


28.1 


HEATING LOAD (THOUSAND BTU/SQ FT YR) 
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LOCATION: HEATING DEGREE DAYS 
2. AS DESIGNED. NO SHADING 


DESCRIPTION OF ALTERNATIVE 
1. AS DESIGNED 


CHARLESTON: 2033 


NASHVILLE: 3758 


COOLING LOAD (THOUSAND BTU/SQ FT YR) 


MEDFORD: 5008 


~ MADISON: 7863 
o 
wo 


OMAHA: 6612 
© 
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HEATING AND COOLING LOADS 


it can make the greenhouse more effec- 
tive in the reduction of the heating 
load. 

The major source of heat gain is 
solar radiation in both seasons. The 
major source of heat loss in winter is in- 
filtration, which indicates that this 
building is effectively insulated. The 
percentages shown in the illustrations 
indicate the proportion of total gain or 
loss for peak load hours. 

The plots of heating and cooling 
loads show the performances of dif- 
ferent design alternatives in different 
climates, ranging from hot to cold. 
The particular cities were chosen from 
the available TMY weather tapes. The 
trends in the energy performance of 
these alternatives remain constant, 
although the climates change. It is evi- 
dent that such buildings may respond 
better in all climates to managed 


energy conservation features, such as 
consistent use of shading and thermal 
shutters on all windows, than to the in- 
clusion of passive features, such as the 
greenhouse and additional mass. 

The use of thermostats, lights, 
shades, and shutters is scheduled to 
reflect the occupancy by a family of 
four. Thermostats are set to 65 F for 
heating, and 78 F for cooling, with 
daytime and nighttime setbacks. 

The analysis of the energy perfor- 
mance of this building does not include 
the performance of mechanical systems 
in the building. It is based on annual 
simulations with DOE-2.1, using cus- 
tom weighting factors and residential 
infiltration. Its accuracy is limited to 
the accuracy of DOE-2.1 in represent- 
mg building's thermal behavior and 
does not necessarily conform to the 
energy profile of the existing building 
(P/A, April 1980, p. 100). A detailed 
report is avatlable upon request. 
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“The Avante-garde in 
Russia” installation, Los 
Angeles 


Barbara Goldstein 


Frank Gehry’s installation 
for the most comprehensive 
exhibit of Russian Con- 
structivist art ever assem- 
bled in the U.S. is a Con- 
structivist set design in 
itself. 


Barbara Goldstein teaches at 
the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles 
and is a P/A correspondent. 


Constructivism in LA 


Encompassing all of the arts from literature 
to painting, costume, music, and architec- 
ture, the Russian Avant-Garde was one of 
the most influential art movements in 
Eastern Europe during the 20th Century. 
Despite its brief period of development and 
its subsequent repression by the state, the 
visual repercussions of the Russian Avant- 
Garde have continued to resonate through- 
out the world. Today its stylistic influence is 
keenly reflected in California, both in con- 
temporary graphic arts and in the construc- 
tivist tendencies of many “new wave" ar- 
chitects. It seems fitting that the com- 
prehensive show, “The Avant-Garde in 
Russia 1910-1930: New Perspectives," 
should originate in the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art and that it should be de- 
signed by Frank Gehry. 

This is the first major show of Russian 
Avant-Garde art to consist entirely of work 
gathered outside the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, it is the first show free of official state 
censorship. Curators Stephanie Barron and 
Maurice Tuchman spent four years assem- 
bling the more than 400 works of art. Archi- 
tectural models, stage sets, and costumes 
were reconstructed. Paintings, sculpture, 
books, periodicals, photography, and ce- 
ramics were gathered. The curators also 
worked very closely with the architects, 
Frank Gehry, Greg Walsh, and Paul 
Lubowicky. 

The exhibition is organized into 12 dis- 
crete, informative zones, displayed on two 
levels of the museum. To convey the spirit of 
the times, the curators and architects 
organized the work both chronologically and 
according to categories, interspersing 
photographic enlargements and books with 
the art displayed on the gallery walls. A 
staircase links the two floors and doubles as a 
poignant photographic portrait gallery of 
the artists, identifying them and describing 
their fates. 

Greeting the visitor at the entrance and 
visible through the museum window at night 
is the central feature, a platform recreating 
the collapsible trick furniture and costumes 
from Varvara Stepanova's “Tarelkin’s 
Death." Combining the work of designers, 


artists, and writers, it epitomized the com- 
munal efforts of the Russian artists. Floating 
in front of this are the exhibition's normal 
administrative functions — guard's post, um- 
brella stands, and sales desk. Around it, in 
chronological order, are displayed the works 
of the Neo-Primitivists, Cubo-Futurists, 
Rayonists, Suprematists, and Constructi- 
vists. 

The display techniques unify the exhibi- 
tion and reiterate its themes. First, the colors 
chosen for the displays are characteristic of 
the paintings and pamphlets of Suprema- 
tism — white, pale gray, black, red, and pale 
yellow. Signs identifying each gallery space 
are stenciled on the upper entry wall at a 
diagonal, another common graphic device 
of the period. Enlarged historical photo- 
graphs, from the collection of Szymon Bojko 
of Warsaw, provide a political perspective. 

Paintings are arranged in casual group- 
ings, in close proximity to graphic works of 
the same period. Most notably, the Suprem- 
atist room, devoted to the work of Kazimir 
Malevich, is hung in an attempt to repro- 
duce the historic “0-10” exhibition of 1915. 
Many of the works from the original exhibi- 
tion are here, including the corner piece, oc- 
cupying the position traditionally held by 
the icon in a Russian home. A lonely bent- 
wood chair sits at the base of one wall. Adja- 
cent is an enlarged photograph of the 
original Malevich installation. 

The installation as a whole bears many of 
Frank Gehry's trademarks—the careful 
assembly of ordinary rough materials, the 
creation of framed views through three- 
dimensional space, and one example of 
distorted perspective. Despite such devices, 
however, the installation is remarkably 
unobtrusive, allowing the work to speak for 
itself. 


Working within the vocabulary 

On the first floor of the exhibition, parti- 
tions stop short of the ceiling, revealing ex- 
posed studs above. This relates to the aes- 
thetic of Constructivist theater sets and also 
opens the space visually, providing views to 
adjacent areas. In addition, the 10-ft height 
provides a scale more in keeping with the 
small objects of which the bulk of the show is 
composed. Display cases, too, are treated in 
a “Constructivist” mode- publications, 
small sculpture, and ceramics are displayed 
in simple, unfinished plywood and clear 
acrylic boxes. : 


In the area devoted to the work of Tatlin, 
Puni, and Rodchenko, the space is left very 
open, allowing the viewer to see the work 
from many angles in three dimensions. A 
model of Tatlin’s Third International Mon- 
ument is lit to cast a huge shadow against 
the wall, giving some idea of its intended 
scale. Taking a cue from a historical photo- 
graph, the construction is also displayed in a 
corner where a plastered wall meets a wall of 
plywood panels, as photographs show the 
work displayed against wooden panels. 

The work of E] Lissitzky is displayed in a 
large, doughnut-shaped space with a mys- 
terious yellow cube dropped at a slight angle 
into the center. Around the cube are ex- 
amples of El Lissitzky's graphic, architec- 
tural, and other applied art. The cube itself 
is a full-scale reconstruction of a Proun, a 
room consisting of painted walls and ceilings 
embellished with architectural reliefs and 
integral lighting. The experience of being 
within such a space (loaned by the Stedelijk 
Museum) is one of the most memorable as- 
pects of the exhibition. 

The second floor of the exhibition is 
devoted to Productivist work: architectural 
models, sculpture, and an audio-visual 
presentation. This floor is less successful 
than the first, partly because of the nature 
of the gallery itself, which has low ceilings. 
The material displayed, largely applied 
arts — ceramics, fashion, and architecture — 
lacks the dynamic quality of the fine arts 
and does not seem well enough integrated 
with the main body of the work. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, are the ideas of 
Chernikhov, Leonidov, and the Vesnin 
brothers displayed as architectural models, 
reconstructed under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor K. Paul Zygas from the University of 
Southern California School of Architecture. 


Superb catalog 
In addition to the exhibition and catalog, 
there were several related events: Agit-Prop 
theater in local libraries; three performances 
of Mathiusin's futurist opera "Victory Over 
the Sun"; and a two-day symposium. 
There is a superb catalog, edited by 
jeanne D'Andrea and Stephen West, con- 
taining 19 scholarly essays, a list and 
photographs of the objects displayed, and 
bibliographies. It is designed by Louis Dan- 
ziger in a style reminiscent of Suprematist 
graphics and is available through the MIT 
Press in both hardcover and paperback. The 


exhibition travels to the Hirshhorn Museum | 


and Sculpture Garden in Washington, DC, 
November 20, where it will be shown until 
February 15, 1981.0) 


Photos Tun Street Porter 
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“The Avant-Garde in 
Russia" installation, Los 
Angeles 


Photos: Tim Street- Porter 
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Data 

Project: "The Avant-Garde 
in Russia" exhibit, L.A. 
Architects: Frank Gehry 8 
Assoc., Santa Monzca. Frank 
Gehry, Greg Walsh, Paul 
Lubowicki, Heather Kurze. 
Program: 14,052 sq ft. 
Client: Los Angeles County 
Museum. Exhibit arranged 
by curators Stephanie Bar- 
ron and Maurice Tuchman. 
Funding in part by National 
Endowment for the Human- 
ities, Shubert Foundation. 
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NEW PROFITS FROM OLD BUILD- 
INCS: Private Enterprise Ap- 
proaches to Making Preserva- 
tion Pay By R. M. Warner, S. McCor- 
mac, and R. P. Warner. 291 pp., pro- 
fusely illustrated with before-and-after 
photos, drawings, plans, and diagrams 
Thousands of firms and professionals 
are reaping substantial profits, generat- 
ing priceless publicity and enjoying fa- 
vorable tax benefits by recycling older 
buildings. This guide provides case his- 
tories, how-to techniques, dollars-and- 
cents facts, and other vital information 
to help you cash in on the boom. 

683/158 Pub. Pr., $22.50 Club Pr., $17.25 


PLACES FOR PEOPLE: Hotels, Motels, 
Restaurants, Bars, Clubs, Community 
Recreation Facilities, Camps, Parks, 
Plazas, and Playgrounds Edited by J 
M. Davern. 244 pp., 679 illus.. outsized 
9 x 12 format. Lavishly illustrated with 
photographs. drawings. and floor 
plans, this book features some of the 
most striking architecture of recent 
years. Contains 28 case studies of 
outstanding hostelries. 16 studies of 
restaurants. bars. country and golf 
clubs, and 16 studies of innovative, 
successful facilities for recreation and 
leisure pursuits. 

022/011 Pub. Pr., $29.50 Club Pr., $13.75 


RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS By the Edi- 
tors of Architectural Record Maga- 
zine. 177 pp.. 280 photographs, 140 
plans, drawings, elevations, and sec- 
tions, outsized 9 x 12 format This mag- 
nificent volume brings you 52 houses 
of worship and other religious struc- 
tures which were originally selected to 
appear in Architectural Record for 
their distinction and uniqueness. Pro- 
vides an excellent overview of where 
contemporary religious architecture is 
going as well as a wealth of ideas and 
Solutions to design problems. 

023/428 Pub. Pr., $24.95 Club Pr., $19.95 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITEC- 
TURAL TECHNOLOGY Edited by P. 
Guedes. 320 pp.. 870 photographs 
and drawings. outsized 9 x 12 format. 
This work presents the planning, con- 
struction, and engineering techniques 
that have influenced the course of ar- 
chitecture from earliest times to the 
present. Individual entries cover each 
of the advances in concepts. forms. 
techniques, and materials that are im- 
portant in the development of architec- 
ture. 

517/401 Pub. Pr., $24.95 Club Pr., $19.95 
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APPRENTICE TO CENIUS: Years with 
Frank Lloyd Wright By E. Tafel. 228 
pp.. 98 full-color photographs. 278 
black-and-white photographs, plans, 
and drawings, outsized 8% x 114 
format. A fascinating study by an early 
Taliesin protégé, this is the first book to 
portray America's greatest architect at 
close range. It covers his entire career. 
providing a complete picture of the 
many moods of Wright the man, the 
tenderness hidden behind the strict- 
ness of Wright the teacher, and the 
wellsprings of the creative power of 
Wright the architect. 

628/158 Pub. Pr., $21.95 Club Pr., $15.95 


DESIGN FOR ACCESSIBILITY By R. J. 
Sorensen. 264 pp., 233 illus. This 
unique book provides everything you 
need to know to design buildings that 
are accessible to the handicapped. 
Hundreds of dimensioned drawings 
give you professional guidance and 
the latest design technology (based on 
all the legal and medical musts) for 
institutional, commercial. and gov- 
ernmental clients. 

598/808 Pub, Pr, $22.95 Club Pr., $17.25 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
The Value Delineation Process 
By P. S. Oles. 276 pp., 208 illus. (22 
full color). Here at last isa complete 
step-by-step, tool-by-tool, medi- 
um-by-medium explanation of how 
to use the value delineation system 
to create architectural illustrations 
that are as realistic and comprehen- 
sible as photographs. With this ex- 
traordinary set of techniques you'll 
not only capture the essence and 
details of a design, but you'll im- 
press your clients as well! 

788/57X Pub. Pr., $34.50 Club Pr., $26.95 


EARTH-SHELTERED HOUSING DE- 
SIGN Guidelines, Examples, and 
References By The Underground 
Space Center, University of Min- 
nesota. 318 pp., 207 illus. A truly 
fascinating look at an architectural 
idea whose time has come! using 
floor plans and photographs of 1 

existing homes, this first-of-its-kind 
guide examines the energy, eco- 
nomic, engineering, and environ- 
mental aspects of houses which use 
the earth itself as a design element. 
Every important topic !s covered: 
site planning, architectural design, 
energy use, structural design, 
waterproofing, insulation, and 
much more. Packed with ideas you 
can also incorporate into designs for 
conventional homes. 

787/832 Pub. Pr., $17.95 Club Pr., $14.95 


Why YOU should join now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Architects’ Book Club 
PO. Box 582, Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 


Please enroll me as a member and send me the two books indicated. billing me for my first 
selection only at the discounted member s price. plus local tax, postage and handling If 
not satistied. | may return the books within 10 days and my membership will be canceled | 
agree to purchase a minimum of 3 additional books during the next 2 years as outlined 
under the club plan described in this ad. Membership in the club is continuous but 
cancelable by me any time after the four book purchase requirement has been fulfilled 


Write Code # of Write Code # of 
$1.89 PREMIUM here FIRST selection here 


[ml 


Orders from outside the US must be prepaid with international money orders in US 
dollars 


@ BEST BOOKS IN YOUR FIELD — Books are selected from a 
wide range of publishers by expert editors and consultants to give 
you continuing access to the latest books in your field. 


i BIG SAVINGS — Build your library and save money too! We 
guarantee savings of at least 15% off publishers list prices on 
every book. Usually 20%, 25%, or even higher! 


BONUS BOOKS — You will immediately begin to partici- 


pate in our Bonus Book Plan that allows you savings 
between 70-80% off the publisher's price of many books. 


uU CONVENIENCE — 14 times a year you receive the Club Bulle- 


A MM VEX DAE nn E tin FREE, fully describing the Main Selection and alternate selec- 

Credit Card # mou tions, together with a dated reply card. If you want the Main 

Signature Selection, you simply do nothing — it will be shipped automati- 

D A eT cally. If you want an alternate selection — or no book at all — you 

Name ai Z simply indicate it on the regular reply card and return it by the date 

specified. You will have at least 10 days to decide. If. because of 

meee late mail delivery of the Bulletin you should receive a book you do 
City. State. Zip PES not want, just return it at the Club's expense. 


This order subject to acceptance by McGraw-Hill. All prices subject to change without 
notice. Offer good only to new members. A postage and handling charge is added to all 


shipments 
A36293 


As a Club member. you agree only to the purchase of four books 
(including your first selection) over a two-year period. 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORKING DRAW- 
INGS: A Professional Technique By M. 
L. Thomas. 224 pp., illus. Here is the 
definitive guide to drawing standard- 
ization that architects have been wait- 
ing for—a practical, easy-to-use 
system for producing architectural 
working drawings for the construction 
industry that puts an end to the disor- 
ganized and costly approaches 

642/400 Pub. Pr., $19.50 Club Pr., $14.50 


ENERGY CONSERVATION THROUGH 
BUILDING DESIGN Edited by D.-Wat- 
son. 305 pp.. 145 illus., 35 tables. This 
book offers detailed concepts of plan- 
ning, building design, and engineering 
never before brought together in one 
volume, including new ideas in land 
planning, transportation systems. 
building orientation. "sun-rights" zon- 
ing. fenestration. and much more. 

684/60X Pub. Pr., $21.95 Club Pr., $17.50 


PRACTICAL PLUMBING DESIGN 
GUIDE By J. C. Church. 320 pp.. illus. 
This one handy volume brings together 
the full range of design material on 
plumbing and fire protection systems. 
Also includes data on site systems for 
drainage. water supply, and fire protec- 
tion — everything you need for eco- 
nomical. durable, and problem-free 
systems 

108/323 Pub. Pr., $22.50 Club Pr., $16.25 


INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURE 
Edited by.J. C. Snyder and A. J. 
Catanese. 450 pp.. illus., outsized 8 Va 
x 9Veformat. This broad perspective on 
the world of architecture traces its ori- 
gin and history as well as its response 
to culture, climate, geography. tech- 
nology, and materials. It surveys the 
building industry. development and 
building economics, and site planning 
and design 

595/47X Pub. Pr., $23.50 Club Pr., $17.75 


SPECIFICATIONS: For Architecture, 
Engineering, and Construction By C 
Ayers. 430 pp.. illus. Covers every 
facet of specification writing— from 
getting the information you need to 
foliow-up. Filled with practical informa- 
tion on each of the various types of 
specifications. including specifications 
for government contracts. 

026/386 Pub. Pr., $21.50 Club Pr., $15.50 
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GREAT HOUSES: For View Sites, Beach 
Sites, Sites in the Woods, Meadow Sites, 
Small Sites, Sloping Sites, Steep Sites, 
and Flat Sites Edited by W. F. Wagner. 
Jr. 224 pp., illus. A rich source of de- 
sign ideas for anyone interested in 
contemporary houses, this lavishly il- 
lustrated book brings together 68 ex- 
ceptional and reng senng houses 
from the thousands that have ap- 
peared in Architectural Record. 

023/14X Pub. Pr., $23.95 Club Pr., $16.75 


New members! 
Any one of these great 


professional 
books 


for only ... 


M 


as a premium with your 


1st selection! 


Spectacular values up to $44.50 


HOUSES OF THE WEST Edited by E. 
K. Thompson. 798 pp., 410 photo- 
graphs in color and black and white, 
131 plans, drawings. and diagrams, 
outsized 9 x 12 format. This big, hand- 
some book brings you a unique body of 
ready design ideas and an almost in- 
exhaustible fund of practical solutions 
to design and site problems — com- 
plete with plans and other drawings 
and diagrams — for a variety of vaca- 
tion, suburban, and town houses 

023/395 Pub. Pr., $19.95 Club Pr., $14.95 


ARCHITECTURAL SIGNING AND 
GRAPHICS By J. Follis and D. Ham- 
mer. 232 pp., 24 full color, 250 black- 
and-white illus., outsized 9 x 12 format. 
This first work of its kind shows how an 
effective signing and graphics system 
functions as an integral part of its envi- 
ronment. It demonstrates how to cre- 
ate an effective visual communication 
system to guide people through air- 
ports. shopping centers. buildings. 
parks. and cultural centers 

787/174 Pub. Pr., $32.50 Club Pr., $24.95 


Be sure to consider 
these important titles 
as well— 

PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE DESIGN 


PROFESSIONAL by G. Jones 


328/153 Pub. Pr., $21.50 Club Pr., $14.50 


STANDARD STRUCTURAL DETAILS FOR 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION by M. Newman 


463/45X Pub. Pr., $32.50 Club Pr., $23.50 
ARCHITECTURAL DELINEATION by E E 
Burden 

089/248 Pub. Pr., $32.50 Club Pr., $24.25 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL DESICN DATA, 5th Ed 
by J. H. Callender 

096/473 Pub. Pr., $44.50 Club Pr., $31.25 
LOW COST POLE BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION by D Merrilees & E. Loveday 
767/36X Pub. Pr., $12.50 Club Pr.. $9.95 


MODEL BUILDINC FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS by J. R. Taylor 
629/382 Pub. Pr., $27.50 Club Pr., $19.75 
STANDARD HANDBOOK OF ENGINEERING 
CALCULATIONS by T. G. Hicks 
281/341 Pub. Pr.. $32.50 Club Pr., $22.75 
SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING FOR 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, Sth Ed by 


H. Parker 

169/567 Pub. Pr., $22.95 Club Pr., $16.95 
ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING, 2nd Ed by 
A. O. Halse 

255/284 Pub. Pr., $39.50 Club Pr., $26.95 


HOUSES ARCHITECTS DESICN FOR 
THEMSELVES by W Wagner & K Schlegel 
022/143 Pub. Pr., $23.95 Club Pr., $18.95 
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Synchronized Articulation. 


Only ConCentrx offers this 
new body support concept. 
A unique pivotal design al- 
lows the chair to follow 
natural body movements in 
leaning forward or back. 
Feet stay firmly on the floor 
throughout the full tilt 
range. Result — less fa- 
tigue, blood flow is not in- 
terrupted. Since the seat 
pan drops as the user leans 
back, knees aren't pinched 
under the worksurface and 
line-of-sight is not changed. 


Touch-Adjust Control Panel. 


(A) Back attitude control. 
This button locks the chair 
in an upright position, or 
puts ConCentrx in the full- 
tilt mode. (B) Pneumatic 
height control. Available as 
an optional adjustment to 
automatically adjust seat 
height. (C) Seat attitude 
control. No other chair of- 
fers this feature. The seat 
front is adjustable from five 
degrees to eight degrees, 
or any position in between. 


(D) Personal comfort con 
trol. This small knob per 
mits tension adjustment to 
exactly suit individual body 
weight and height. 


Human Factors benefits — 
Six features to help 
people work better. 


These benefits begin with 
the size of the chair itself 
ConCentrx has been pre 


cisely scaled so that its nar- 
rower back gives people 

elbow room on the job. And 
a smaller size - less space. 


E Tri-density foam. Three 
densities, precisely dis- 
tributed. Relieves pressure 
on sitting bones and in- 
sures correct body support 
at every contact point. 


E Properly contoured 
back support. Distributes 
upper body weight better 


™ Precise seat-to-back 
angle with posture correct 
lumbar curve. Result: 
better Support 


™ Waterfall front. Re- 
lieves thigh pressure 


| “Comfort Pocket" 
Computer-designed side- 
to-side radius encourages 
proper seating while allow- 
ing for free movement. 


E Side-to-side contour. 
Distributes body weight , 
prevents discomfort which 
occurs when hips come in 
contact with cushioning. 


Sixteen styles. 


ConCentrx is available in a 
choice of manager s or 
operator s model in sixteen 
styles, six shell colors, six 
monochromatic color com- 
binations. You can choose 
from three arm options in 
the manager s model, can- 
tilever arm or armless in 
operator s model. and more 
than 250 fabrics, including 
the new Steelcase Coun- 
terpoint Collection. 
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Fits 5th to 95th percentile. 


People come in all sizes 
And ConCentrx is designed 
to fit nearly all of them 


ConCentrx fits different 
jobs as well as different 
people. The importance of 
this is underscored by the 
new Lou Harris Poll find 
ings — “86% of office work 
ers use a chair that's 
like that of other workers 
even those who do 
different work ." 


The “workstation” of the 
70'sis obsolete... along with 
shorthand, carbon copies. 
and the fountain pen. 


In its place are Control 
Genters...the new work 
areas of the 805... systems 
furniture-oriented with con- 
soles to accommodate 
CRT terminals, interactive 
printers, digital plotters, 
and related equipment so 
vital in today's compu- 
terized offices. 


And the seating for the 
Control Center operator is 
even more vilal.. requiring 
more than average support 
and comfort, greater free- 
dom of movement and 
more and easier comfort/ 
function adjustments 


For a close look at this 

new seating concept. visit 
your Steelcase Hegional 
Office, or see your Steelcase 
representative. 
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Control Center 

seating for today’s 
computerized 
office. 
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Model 2000-I (Interior) 
Model 2000-E (Exterior) 


Superb door control. 
More durable, reliable and 


versatile than any other closer not 
imbedded in a concrete floor. 


STRONGEST SURFACE 
CLOSER EVER OFFERED 


Assures life cycle economy... 
reduced maintenance... 
long term reliability. 


Exclusive one-piece cast 
iron closer body...cold 
rolled steel arm...heavy 
gauge, welded steel cover. 


Exceptional hydraulic 
capacity and oversized 
piston, with brass needle 
valves. 


SUPERIOR, EXTREMELY 
RELIABLE CONTROL 


Easy to open, guaranteed to 
close; protects hardware, 
door, frame and passersby. 


Unique field-adjustable 
backcheck system for 
degree—pre-set at 75° but 
easily adjusted from 65° 

to full door opening, regard- 
less of arm application. 


Independent, fully adjust- 
able latch and stroke 
valves. 


EXCELLENT, TIMELESS 
APPEARANCE 


Adaptable to any architec- 
tural design or environment. 
Steel cover and arm readily 
accept all painted and plated 
finishes. 


Aesthetically proportioned 
total closer cover. 


ADIVISION OF 


CONRAC 


CORPORATION 


Unique straight arm 
further enhances 
appearance. 


UNEQUALED 
VERSATILITY/ 
SPECIFICATION 
SIMPLICITY 


Remarkable capabilities of 
two basic models (identical 
in appearance) assure proper, 
uniform selection, with 
uncommon ease. 


Model 2000 | (interior): 
Narrow stile, narrow pro- 
jection model to comple- 
ment quality aesthetics in 
virtually all interior appli- 
cations. With on-site "power 
conversion" feature to 
modify closing force for 
unusual conditions. Avail- 
able for parallel arm or 
top jamb mounting. 


Model 2000 E (exterior): 

A rugged, equally attractive 
model with narrow profile, 
suitable for exterior use 
and particularly demanding 
interior applications. 
"Power conversion" feature 
allows modification of 
closing forces on-site. 
Available for parallel arm 

or top jamb mounting. 


Circle No. 344 on Reader Service Card 
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Technics: 
Specifications clinic 


Alvin D. Skolnik 


Few materials used in 
building construction are 
subject to performance de- 
mands more critical than 
sprayed-on fireproofing of 
structural members. Bear- 
ing in mind that the most 
crucial test of a fireproofed 
system is an actual fire, 
materials tests should simu- 
late not only real building 
fire conditions, but also the 
abuse experienced during 
construction and after. 


Alvin D. Skolnik, FCSI, is 
Director of Research and 


Specifications, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, New 
York. 


lesting sprayed fireproofing 


The ASTM E119 fire tests provide only one 
piece of information on sprayed fireproofing 
performance; namely, its degree of fire resis- 
tance as part of a structural system. More 
tests and standards are needed because the 
ASTM E119 test does not completely repre- 
sent the manner in which materials are sub- 
ject to damage and construction abuse in 
normal practice, nor does it test the resist- 
ance of materials to such abuse. 

Basically, there are two classifications of 
testing. First, there are laboratory pre- 
qualification tests such as ASTM FE1I9. 
There also are laboratory tests under which 
a product may be subject to standardized 
conditions of abuse to determine whether, if 
properly field applied, the product has the 

uality to resist damage in service. Second, 
there are field tests to determine whether a 
product has been applied so that one can 
reasonably expect performance in service to 
be that which was predicted by the labora- 
tory tests. 

In November 1979, under the jurisdiction 
of ASTM Committee E-6, the “Proposed 
Methods for Testing Sprayed Fire-Resistive 
Material Applied to Suuctural Members" 
was published. Proposed methods do not 
have status as a standard and are published 
on behalf of the sponsoring committee in 
order to solicit comments. After the com- 
mentary period, it is hoped that a standard 
will be adopted and issued under a fixed 
alphanumeric designation. Apparently a 
consensus will not be reached leading to 
adoption of the E-6 proposed test methods 
under a single standard. That document 
contains procedures for determining the 
following physical characteristics to be used 
as an index of performance: 

l wd rea Spalling and delamination 
under bending stresses is evaluated when the 
substrate to which material has been sprayed 
is subjected to deflection forces. 

2 Bond impact: Adhesion and resistance 
to spalling and delamination are evaluated 
when the floor to which material has been 
applied is subjected to impact loading. 

p Cohesion/Adhesion (Bond strength): 
Adhesive force required to separate the 
material from the substrate or the cohesive 
force within the material is measured, in- 
dicating the ability of materials to remain in 
place and resist separation during service. 

4 Compression: Compressive strength of 
the material and its resistance to deforma- 
tion under comprehensive loads is 
measured. 

5 Corrosion: The test determines if the 
presence of these materials increases, 
decreases, or has no effect on the corrosion 
characteristics of steel. 

6 Air erosion: Resistance to dusting, flak- 
ing, spalling, and delamination are 
evaluated when floor construction is sub- 
jected to tangential air streams in plenums. 


7 Abrasion: The amount of material 
removed is measured when the material is 
subjected to abrading forces. 

8 Impact penetration: Penetration or the 
material removed by pendulum impact. is 
measured. 

The E-6 Committee now anticipates 
DEDE individual Standard Test 

ethods for fireproofing. ASTM ¥605 
covering Thickness and Density has been 

ublished, as has ASTM E736 coverin 

ohesion/Adhesion. Scheduled by AST 
for an August ballot were ASTM E759 on 
Deflection, ASTM E760 on Bond Impact, 
and ASTM E761 on Compression. Stand- 
ards for Air Erosion and Corrosion are un- 
dergoing revision and will take more time to 
reach standard status. The inability to reach 
consensus on standards for Impact Penetra- 
tion and Abrasion may delay their publica- 
tion for a longer time. 

ASTM £605 (Thickness and Density) and 
ASTM E736 (Cohesion/Adhesion) provide 
an appropriate basis for measuring those 
properties for sprayed fibrous and cemen- 
titious materials both in the laboratory and 
in the field. Thickness and density tests are 
also covered in the Uniform Building Code 
Standard No. 43-8. 

Field quality control should include visual 
inspection of substratees, thickness and den- 
sity tests, cohesion/adhesion tests, inspec- 
tion of patching work, and visual examina- 
tion of finished application. While at this 
Write hele is no Bond Impact field test 
which has standards status, procedures such 
as in the previously discussed E-6 Commit- 
tee's proposed test methods can be de- 
scribed, unless ASTM E760 gained standard 
status through the August ballot. Frequency 
of each test must be stipulated. The Associa- 
tion of The Wall & Ceiling Industries — In- 
ternational (formerly The International 
Association of Wall and Ceiling Contrac- 
tors/Gypsum Drywall Contractors Interna- 
tional) and the Sprayed Mineral Fiber Man- 
ufacturers Association have each published 
separate documents titled "Inspection Pro- 
cedures for Field Applied Sprayed Fire Pro- 
tection Materials" in which test frequencies 
are suggested. In the absence of any code re- 
quirements such as the UBC 43-8, a com- 
parison of these documents will provide the 
specifier with appropriate test frequencies. 

Selection of products meeting the labora- 
tory prequalification tests and diligent field 
quality control will contribute to 1mproved 
and more reliable fireproofing installations. 
It is important that the applied materials re- 
main in place udane A firmly bonded, 
without dusting or deterioration which re- 
duces the intended fire protection. 
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Fire protection of buildings is a com- 
plex interplay between reality, re- 
search, economics, regulation, and 
design. The facts are not easily gener- 
alized, while the codes are often too 
general. Judgment and trust are still 
the only safeguards. There is no high 
ground. 


Out of control, fire is a vicious, per- 
sistent, resourceful opponent of build- 
ings and people. Like all of nature's 
destructive forces, it feeds on neglect, 
carelessness, ignorance, greed, and 
stupidity. Such ingredients make it dif- 
ficult to generalize useful knowledge 
about fires. Dozens of fires have, 
however, provided clues to predicting 
the performance or reducing the 
potential hazard of fire. Several of 
these are depicted on the opposite 
page. The influence such fires have on 
the codes and resulting designs have 
led to the dark reputation of “design by 
disaster.” As the account below in- 
dicates, however, the results of a fire 
are not always lethal. 
Apartment Complex, 
1979, Williamsburg, Va 
An early morning fire in this apart- 
ment apparently resulted when a ciga- 
rette ignited a living room couch. The 
occupant of the apartment told in- 
vestigators that he had entertained 
visitors the evening prior to the fire, 
and that he had slept for part of the 
night on the couch. He said he had 
been smoking. 

Shortly after 5:00 a.m., the occu- 
pant of an apartment above the apart- 
ment of fire origin was awakened by a 
smoke detector sounding in the apart- 
ment of origin. He alerted another oc- 
cupant of the complex, who discovered 
smoke coming from the door of the 
apartment of origin, entered the apart- 
ment, and found its occupant asleep in 
the bedroom. He woke up the occu- 
pant, and the two men escaped un- 
aided. The occupant of the apartment 
of fire origin was treated for smoke in- 
halation. 

The fire did not spread beyond the 
apartment of origin. Loss was 
estimated at $5000. 

Reprinted from Fire Journal March 
1980, p. 19. 


October 13, 


No high ground 


It is rarely the individual fire, even if 
there is loss of life, which allows for the 
perception of general fire problems 
and solutions. The observance of many 
fires over a long period, however, does 
show significant statistical trends. 

The National Fire Data Center tells 
us, for example, that “twenty times 
more deaths are caused by fire than by 
floods, hurricanes, and tornadoes com- 
bined” (see P/A, Feb. 1980, pp. 
106-114). The deaths per million popu- 
lation rate in the U.S. is nearly twice 
that of Canada, which is ranked second 
for industrialized nations. The seven 
most populous states—California, Il- 
linois, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas—account for about one- 
third of the annual fire fatalities, with 
rural communities and large cities 
dominating statistics. The top five 
cities for 1974-1977, in order, were 
Newark, NJ, Birmingham, Al, Boston, 
Cleveland, Oh, and Louisville, Ky. 

Although nearly half of the fires oc- 
cur out of doors, the majority of deaths 
occur in buildings. The statistics re- 
leased in July of 1980 by the National 
Fire Protection Association showed a 
total of 271 multiple-death fires in 
1979. There were 1084 lives lost in 
these fires; 244 of the fires and 939 of 
the deaths were in residential occupan- 
cies. Well over half of these are in one- 
and two-family dwelling units. Nearly 
20 percent are caused by a cigarette in 
upholstered furniture in the living 
room, by far the most common cause 
of death by fire in residences. The sec- 
ond most lethal cause is a cigarette in 
bedding and mattresses, which ac- 
counts for 7 percent of the deaths. Of 
course, statistics such as these do not 
reflect unrecorded fires that occur dai- 
ly, nor do they reflect the number of 
injuries involved. 

As one might suspect, the greatest 
number of fires in residences are re- 
lated to heating and cooking. Also not 
surprising is the fact that the dollar 
losses for residential structures is nearly 
equaled by the smaller number of those 
in nonresidential structures. 


Department Store, Jan. 20, 1979, 
Kingston, NY 

The one-story building was of ma- 
sonry-block construction with a metal- 
deck roof. Automatic sprinklers were 
provided, equipped with waterflow 
and control valve tamper alarms super- 
vised by a local answering service. 

The area of fire origin was the 
15,000-sq-ft stockroom. Storage con- 
sisted of polyurethane-upholstered and 
wood furniture stored in four portable 
racks . . . along with mattresses stored 
end on end two tiers high in a similar 
rack. Other household furnishings 
were stored in cartons or paper wrap- 
pings in racks and directly on the floor. 
Clearance between the sprinkler heads 
and the stock was reported to be 3 ft. 

At about 1:15 p.m., employees left 
the stockroom for a break. At 1:30 
p.m., an employee passing through the 
area saw fire and noted that the 
sprinklers were not operating. The 
employee notified the manager, and 
he, along with other store workers, 
began to fight the fire using portable 
extinguishers. This action was ineffec- 
tive. About this time, the sprinklers 
were operating. The fire department 
received a call from the store telephone 
operator at 1:39 p.m. and was on the 
scene at 1:42 p.m. The first engine 
hooked up to the sprinkler siamese con- 
nection. Two small handlines were 
used to complete extinguishment of the 
fire, which the sprinklers already had 
under control. 

Fire damage was confined to the fur- 
niture and some of the mattresses 
stored in the racks. There was con- 
siderable water damage to the remain- 
ing stock and carpeting in offices and 
display areas. Cause of the fire was 
deemed suspicious, bending an investi- 
The estimated loss 


gation. was 
$65,000. 

Reprinted from Fire Journal, Nov. 
1979, py 22: 


The national loss estimate for 1979 
by NFPA is based upon a survey of 
public fire departments. There were an 
estimated 2,845,500 fires in 1979 caus- 
ing nearly $6 billion in property loss. In 
the commercial area, the greatest 
number of fires was in stores and of- 
fices (64,000), and in the industrial sec- 


1 

1 On Saturday night, November 18, 
1942, in Boston, Ma, a fire at the Co- 
coanut Grove nightclub took 492 
lives. Overcrowding, insufficient ex- 
iting, and combustible interiors were 
blamed. As a result, many codes 
reevaluated standards for such prob- 
lems. 2 Just after midnight, June 5, 
1946, the first-floor cocktail lounge of 
Chicago's LaSalle Hotel caught fire 
and spread to the lobby and then up- 
ward, fed by the combustible finish. 
The majority of the deaths were in 
the upper floors where people were 
trapped with improper egress and im- 
paired ventilation. 3 Just after five 
o'clock, August 5, 1970, new offices 
in the upper stories of One New York 
Plaza in New York City caught fire. 
Extensive damage was done during 
the five hours it took fire fighters to 
control the blaze. The fire was fought 
over 30 stories in the atr and valuable 
knowledge was gained about effective 
emergency strategies for tall 
buildings. 4 On Saturday, May 28, 
1977, 164 people lost their lives in a 
fire at the Beverly Hills Supper Club 
in Southgate, Ky. The conditions 
which led to the disaster parallel the 
Cocoanut Grove fire in many ways. 
The overcrowding, inadequate ex- 
iting, interior finishes, and lack of 
emergency planning were blamed for 
many of the fatalities. There was no 
automatic alarm system or automatic 
sprinkler system in the building. 

5 The fire at the General Motors 
transmission plant in Livonia, Mz, on 
August 12, 1953, cost over $50 
million and six lives. The fire began 
from sparks from a cutting torch 
operation and spread rafndly 
throughout the huge plant. Over 
4000 employees were successfully 
evacuated. The fire has had a pro- 
found effect on the standards for 
built-up roofing in this country. 
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tor it was in warehouses (64,500). 
About half that number (around 
30,000) were reported in public assem- 
bly buildings and a similar number for 
institutions. There were reported to be 
22.500 fires in educational institutions 
and about half that number in hotels. 
While these statistics are very clear 
about building type and certainly in- 
dicate priorities as to where the con- 
cern should lie, the location and cause 
of these fires are difficult to generalize. 
Where all residences have bedrooms, 
kitchens, etc., the commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings have very few simi- 
larities in configurations. The num- 
bers, therefore, do not tell researchers 
very accurately what kinds of losses to 
concentrate upon. In many cases, this 
kind of emphasis happens only in the 
insurance side of the industry. 


Fire design 

Statistics might quite accurately 
predict the general character of the 
next thousand fires, but they are prac- 
tically worthless in describing the loca- 
tion or cause of the very next fire. 
Ironically, owners spend millions of 
dollars each year protecting buildings 
from fires that never occur or remain 
small and are brought under control 
with little damage. 

Architects devote hours detailing 
buildings to comply with fire code oc- 
cupancy requirements. The occupancy 
reflects the risk involved and prescribes 
stair widths, door size, and so on. 
These code requirements are written 
for a general occupancy which may 
also represent a wide variety of risks. A 
multistory apartment building of resi- 
dential occupancy, for example, could 
house everyone from an infant to an 
elderly adult. The economic class that 
occupies the building quite possibly 
will change over the life of the 
building, as will the materials of which 
the furnishings are made. 

As clear as it is that such generic oc- 
cupancies encompass a full range of 
risk, it should also be clear that dif- 
ferent kinds of uses demand different 
modes of fire security and egress. High- 
rise buildings, for example, usually de- 
pend on relocation of people, not 
evacuation. Knowledge of the building 
is very important. Hospitals have a 
trained staff to aid in the event of fire, 
while schools rely on fire drills. Perhaps 
the worst situation is a hotel or night- 
club, where there is a high likelihood of 
smoking and drinking, and a transient 
population which is unfamiliar with 
the building and its escape routes. 


Of course, the fire does not know 
what the occupancy of a building is nor 
does the smoke that is a product of the 
burning. Most people who are com- 
forted by knowing the hours of fire pro- 
tection built into the containment 
characteristics of a particular door, 
roof, wall, or ceiling do not recognize 
the swiftness with which a fire can 
travel. Some clues are the travel dis- 
tance to an exit (which can be mea- 
sured in seconds) and the time con- 
sumed reaching the building from the 
firehouse (usually less than five 
minutes). 

The fire that begins as a cigarette 
sleepily discarded into bedclothes lights 
a combustible mattress and can be 
transformed into belching flames in 
minutes. A fire less than two feet high 
has a potential for being either hand 
extinguished or even for simply going 
out. Above two feet, the fuel type, 
"fuel package," container, and its 
envelope determine the size of the 
blaze. The heat and smoke rise to the 
ceiling. The smoke travels as a thicken- 
ing black cloud across the ceiling, seek- 
ing an escape route. In minutes, the 
hot gases and flames transform a 
smoke-filled room abruptly into a fire 
chamber, and “flashover” occurs. 

At the site of fire, a number of 
defenses can be designed to combat it, 
some "passive" and some "active." 
Prevention: Of course, the first step is 
to try to keep the fire from occurring. 
Eliminating the source of flame will ac- 
complish this goal as will reducing the 
available fuel or the available air to 
support combustion. Education is the 
prime target for fire prevention. 
Detection: After the fire has begun, 
the greatest importance is to detect it 
quickly so that action can be taken. 
Automatic heat and smoke detectors 
are useful in accomplishing this goal, 
as is surveillance by people (P/A, 
March 1975, p. 78, "Smoke gets in your 
Van Eycks"). 

Alarm: Ideally, detection and alarm 
occur simultaneously. The alarm must 
be loud enough to hear and recognize 
as a fire alarm. It can be a "whoop," a 
bell, a buzz, a recorded voice, or a live 
human one. 

Suppression: Suppression can come 
automatically in the form of a sprinkler 
or extinguishing system, or it may be a 
readily accessible fire extinguisher (or 
fire hose in industrial uses) hastily used 
until the fire department arrives. 
Containment: Until the emergency is 
under control, the goal is to contain or 
control as much of the fire and smoke 
as possible while still permitting people 
to escape. The fixed enclosure of the 
space is the literal container of the fire, 
and the operable doors, windows, and 
ventilating openings are the control 
mechanisms. The contents of the room 
and its enclosure provide the fuel. The 


shape and size of the container and its 
openings help direct the fire’s growth, 
as does the air motion and pressure. 
Combustibility: From the moment of 
its inception until the time it is ex- 
tinguished, the fire consumes the 
materials in the container. The speed 
with which they are consumed deter- 
mines the extent of damage the struc- 
ture will undergo. (Spec clinic, this 
issue). 

Fire fighting: The fire fighter must 
supplement those defenses already in 
place with the skill he brings to the fire. 
Although careful thought is given to 
the structure and egress of a building, 
too little thought has been given to ac- 
cess to the fire by the fire fighters and 
to fire fighting safety. Frequently they 
must fight against a security system in- 
tended to thwart burglars. 


Fire politics 

An introductory sketch of fire protec- 
tion design is incomplete without un- 
derstanding the give-and-take role of 
people, better described as "fire 
politics." Anyone who has ever tried to 
reconcile the conflicting requirements 
which make a design acceptable under 
the building code, the fire code, the oc- 
cupational safety code, and to the in- 
surance companies has witnessed one 
form of fire politics. 

Although fire regulations have many 
similarities, they can differ for each 
municipality, if only because of the 
person who oversees them. The regula- 
tions are also affected locally by the fire 
department and nationally by the 
standards-writing bodies, such as the 
National Fire Protection Association 
(NFPA), which compose many of the 
standards eventually adopted locally. 
A total of 20 volumes make up the Na- 
tional Fire Codes published by NFPA. 

When the Life Safety Code is written 
by NFPA, it is accomplished by a com- 
mittee from the industry. The interests 
represented on such committees can be 
as follows: manufacturers, users, in- 
staller-maintainers, labor, testing of- 
ficials, enforcers, insurance experts, 
consumer groups, and independent ex- 
perts. No given interest group can oc- 
cupy more than one-third of the voting 
seats on a committee (usually about 30 
people). The object is to get a consen- 
sus of all those involved. The present 
chairman of the Life Safety Committee 
is New York architect Armand Bur- 

n. He is also newly elected chairman 
of the NFPA Board of Directors. 


The Report of The National Commission on Fire Prevention and Control 


(Above) The report of the National 
Commission on Fire Prevention and 
Control in the early 1970s has had a 
profound effect on the organization 
of the governmental response to fire. 
(At right) Part of the result of the 
commission was a research program 
at the National Bureau of Standards. 
Shown here ts a chart from a new 
technique called Fire Safety Evalua- 
tion System (FSES) developed at NBS 
for evaluating fire protection ade- 
quacy of health care facilities. 


Prominent members of such com- 
mittees are the manufacturers, who 
fully realize the importance of codes 
and standards in determining accepta- 
ble designs. If the code doesn’t provide 
an economically advantageous climate 
for their product, the product may not 
be used. If the code does prefer a prod- 
uct, that code becomes a marketing 
tool. The fire field is therefore rife with 
controversy. The rules for the manu- 
facturers go something like this: 

Never deny the importance or value 
of other opposing products. Stress, 
however, the overriding value of your 
own product. Pick a favorite fire to 
demonstrate that your product suc- 
ceeded where others failed. Cite test 
data and/or statistics proving the 
point. Develop a strategy that proves 
the economic superiority of the prod- 
uct. Prove it will save lives and reduce 
property damage. In short, create an 
airtight case. 

As in any good chess game, the op- 
ponents are usually highly competent 
and worthy of each other. Ground is 
hard won and only endures for certain 
until the next battle. Everyone is drawn 
into the fray eventually, with some pre- 
judices more readily visible than 
others. It is also true that some people 
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in the industry are frustrated by such a. 


nonengineering, human frailties ap- 
proach to what they see ideally as an 
engineering problem. 
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FIRE SAFETY EVALUATION SYSTEM: TYPICAL EVALUATION PANEL 


Recent history: Government response 
The last ten years have been a period of 
great change in the fire protection in- 
dustry. Probably the most influential 
single document during that time was 
the report of the National Commission 
on Fire Prevention and Control deliv- 
ered in 1972. The report, entitled 
simply “America Burning," crisply de- 
tailed the nature of the American fire 
problem and emphasized the predomi- 
nance of residential fire deaths, as well 
as the dominant reasons for death — 
smoke inhalation and asphyxiation. In 
addition to describing the problem, the 
commission made recommendations 
for the future. 


As a result of the Fire Prevention 
and Control Act of 1974, the U.S. Fire 
Administration exists today within the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA). It serves as the lead 
Federal Agency responsible for con- 
trolling the U.S. fire problem. Its pro- 
grams include the new National Fire 
Academy. 

As of January 1980, the National 
Fire Academy opened its doors in Em- 
mitsburg, Md. As the name implies, 
the resident facility (formerly Saint 
Joseph College) will offer an opportuni- 
ty for fire fighters and other fire 
management personnel throughout the 
country to receive common training 
and share ideas. 

Also consistent with the com- 
mission's suggestions, the USFA con- 
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Technics: Fire protection 


tains the Office of Planning and Edu- 
cation, intended to increase public un- 
derstanding of the fire problem, and 
the National Fire Data Center. Beyond 
the collection of data, the center devel- 
ops residential fire protection equip- 
ment and fire department manage- 
ment strategies. The USFA also works 
closely with the Center for Fire Re- 
search of the National Bureau of 
Standards, thus completing the sug- 
gested areas of work of the commission. 
The Center for Fire Research: 
Classical fire research in the past was 
devoted to the testing of materials. To- 
day’s $9 million budget (only about 
half of which comes from USFA) of the 
NBS Center for Fire Research is very 
broad in scope and helps describe the 
nature of the fire problem. 

Fire phenomena: Fire protection 
engineers and practitioners in the field 
criticize the lack of basic research into 
fire and its growth. Generally speaking, 
the fire experience works back to 
theory and not the reverse. While the 
physics and chemistry involved are 
quite advanced, the dynamics of flame 
growth and spread in buildings are still 
to be solved. Somewhere in the study of 
energy contained in flames of various 
heights, the rate of energy release of 
each burning material, and the volume 
of smoke produced is a science that will 
yield a precise predictive engineering 
methodology. The energy-absorbing 
characteristics of the suppression and 
control devices can then be precisely 
matched to the fire risk. 

Fire modeling: Many industry experts 
see the key to fire-safe design lies in the 
ability to model a fire accurately 
through use of the computer. The 
great impact, of course, will be in the 
replacement of materials testing with 
such a computer model, greatly reduc- 
ing the cost of such testing to industry. 
Test method development: There is a 
constant need to evalute test methods. 
UL’s Tom Castino explains: “The big- 
gest test we run doesn't alone predict 
all of the answers." Tests as basic to fire 
protection as ASTM E119 (simulating 
structural fire performance) are widely 
felt to be outdated. Newer areas of 
concern are such fields as the toxicity 
of smoke. At present there is no na- 
tionally accepted test for measuring the 
toxicity of smoke (P/A, May 1977, p. 
103). Until this work is done, there can 
be no performance standards written 
on the subject. An entire, separate pro- 
gram exists at NBS to study the toxicity 
of combustion. 


Ignition source control: Since the 
mid-1970s, the increase of deaths has 
been linked to the energy problem and 
the use of auxiliary heating or cooking 
devices such as poorly installed wood 
stoves. Study of these appliances is 
critical to control of residential fire. 
Suppression: It is only in the recent 
past that sprinklers have been exten- 
sively tested at NBS. As their role in- 
creases in buildings, and possibly in 
residences, the need for their thorough 
understanding is critical. 

Arson: In the last decade, arson has in- 
creased at an alarming rate. The arson 
laws now even include cars. Each night 
the news seems to contain another fire 


of mysterious origin. The purpose of 


this research is to be able to detect ar- 
son more dependably. 

Decision analysis: Each design or code 
restriction has economic ramifications. 
Sophisticated mathematical techniques 
are being applied that compare the 
cost benefits of various systems. 
Design concepts: The work being con- 
ducted at the Center for Fire Research 
in this area is already having a pro- 
found effect on the design field. In the 
complex area of health care facilities, 
for example, NBS researcher Harold E. 
Nelson and others have been in the 
process of developing an evaluative 
technique called Fire Safety Evaluation 
System (FSES), which compares 
equivalent total systems of fire protec- 
tion. Each mode of detection, suppres- 
sion, alarm, containment, egress, etc., 
is rated to yield a total number which is 
judged acceptable or rejected. The 
system is expected to be included in the 
appendix of the 1980 Life Safety Code 
as an alternative evaluation method. 
Smoke control: The “America Burn- 
ing” report pointed very clearly to the 
real reasons for death in an uncon- 
trolled fire. Flames were last. A person 
is much more likely to die from asphyx- 
iation, the inhalation of hot gases, 
products of incomplete combustion, or 
toxic byproducts of the fire. Prominent 
fire protection engineer Chester 
Schirmer states the problem: “We 
know so little about smoke control 
because we know so little about smoke 
production (and is quick to add that 
“such deaths would not have occurred 
if the fire had been properly 
controlled"). 

It has been a decade since George 
Tamura of the Canadian Research 
Council originated the concept of using 
forced-air-handling equipment of the 
building to control the smoke pro- 
duced in a fire. (An association of 
manufacturers, called the Smoke Con- 
trol Association, is promoting the idea 
in the U.S.) Researchers have been 
able to study such concepts in existing 
buildings by injecting a tracer gas into 
the air and then collecting air samples 


throughout the building. John Klote at 


E.L DuPont de Nemours 


The photos above were taken during 
burn tests at Factory Mutual test 
center. In each test, a standard 1.8 
pounds per cu ft mattress was used. 
The top mattress was protected by a 
3/16-in. layer of specially formulated 
neoprene foam used as a fire barrier. 
Both fires are five minutes old. 


the Bureau of Standards is conducting 
research in this area, as is John 
Fathergill, a Washington engineer. 
The research encompasses computer 
modeling of smoke and air movement, 
smoke penetration through acoustical 
tile, as well as a manual of mechanical 
designs for smoke control. 

While many of these areas have been 
developing in the past 10 to 15 years, 
the most recent areas of interest in- 
clude a behavioral study group and a 
group of researchers studying the prob- 
lems the disabled have in case of fire. 
Nelson explains: “We are trying to 
bring our knowledge of human beings 
to the point where it is a design tool.” 


Recent history: Plastics 

Perhaps the largest and most publi- 
cized single controversy within the fire 
protection field in recent years cen- 
tered around cellular plastics in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. In 1973, the 
Federal Trade Commission called into 
question the standard test procedures 
then being employed by the industry as 


well as the data and nomenclature be- 
ing used to describe various types of 
plastics. The first result was a consent 
agreement in which the Society of the 
Plastics Industry, and 25 companies in- 
volved in the production of cellular 
plastics, agreed to cease and desist 
from using such test-related terminol- 
ogy as "nonburning," “self-exhaust- 
ing," and “noncombustible” to 
describe cellular plastic products. They 
also agreed that any reference to nu- 
merical flame-spread ratings would be 
accompanied by the following state- 
ment: "This numerical flame-spread 
rating is not intended to reflect hazards 
presented by this or any other material 
under actual fire conditions." 

A further result of the agreement 
was the funding and establishment of 
the Product Research Committee, 
which proceeded to spend $5 million 
over five years on plastics fire research. 
The Committee report is just now 
about to be released by committee 
chairman John Lyons, formerly direc- 
tor of the Center for Fire Research at 
NBS. In conjunction with this pro- 
gram, intensive study was given to the 
viability of the generic tests being used 
to measure flame-spread and burning 
characteristics of materials, especially 
cellular plastics. The attempt is being 
made to develop effective, nationally 
recognized, large-scale room tests that 
would augment the tests already avail- 
able for that purpose. In practice, the 
rapid flame spread, extreme heat, 
dense smoke, and toxic gases or chemi- 
cals generated by burning certain 
plastics has been recognized, and such 
plastics now require protection in con- 
ventional building construction. 

The response of the plastics industry 
has been so extensive that the FTC has 
recently abandoned the Trade Regula- 
tion Rule that it conceived in 1978. 
The whole question of testing and de- 
scription of products that was raised by 
the issue, however, has rippled into the 
whole of the research and testing com- 
munity, as well as that of the materials 
and products manufacturers. 

A more recent area of concern for 
the plastics industry has been in resi- 
dential and office furnishings. As the 
statistics for fire deaths demonstrate, 
there appears to be a direct relation- 
ship between fire deaths and flam- 
mable furniture or bedding ignited by 
cigarettes. At the moment, the only na- 
tional fire standard covering any prod- 
uct in which resilient materials are 
used is the Consumer Product Safety 
Council's FF472 which relates only to 
mattresses. The CPSC, however, has 
been active in recent years trying to 
evaluate the establishment of a man- 
datory federal regulation for the fire 
safety of upholstered furniture. 

In response to the CPSC, an associa- 
tion of furniture manufacturers, sup- 
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TIME (MINUTES) 
GRAPH OF TRACER GAS LOCATIONS 
3 
pliers, and retailing establishments has 
formed the Upholstered Furniture Ac- 
tion Council (UFAC). UFAC has estab- 
lished a program of voluntary compli- 
ance, which it certifies with a UFAC 
compliance identification card. The 
Business and Industrial Furniture 
Manufacturers Association (BIFMA) is 
also studying the problem. In the new 
Boston Fire Prevention Code, the fire 
department has specific authority to 
regulate interior finish as well as 
upholstered furniture. The future may 
lead to performance standards that 
might eliminate the use of certain 
materials entirely, modify others, 
and/or increase the use of thermal bar- 
riers protecting flammable resilient 
materials. 


Rational design and the computer 
While fire has given the newer 
materials industry a fight for its life, 


Richard Rush 


4 


Research and testing progress: 1 The 
first Underwriters Laboratory is 
shoun vintage 1894. 2 Toxicity of 
smoke is tested at the National 
Bureau of Standards with live rats. 
3 Smoke problems are also studied 

in real buildings using tracer gases. 
4 Large-scale fire tests are conducted 
by Factory Mutual to study paper 
storage. 
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MOMENT DIAGRAMS FOR CONTINUOUS 2 SPAN CONCRETE 
BEAM BEFORE AND DURING FIRE EXPOSURE 

the older building materials have 
become emboldened by positive fire ex- 
perience, research, and testing both in 
the U.S. and abroad. 

As reported in the April 1978 P/A 
article, "Innovation in Steel," the steel 
industry has been busy establishing the 
technology for Fire Safety Structural 
Steel, or FS3. While the basic prin- 
ciples have been augmented and sim- 
plified in this country, the document 
was written primarily by Margaret Law 
in Great Britain. In simple terms, the 
theory allows steel designers to 
eliminate external fire protection of 
steel if the member can be shielded 
from flames, moved out of reach of 
heat and flames, or filled with liquid 
that will remove the heat from the 
flames. In order to accomplish this 
type of design, it is of course necessary 
to compute the temperature of the 
member in question from the geomet- 
rical and material information describ- 
ing the fire's container. 

A similar mode of thinking has gone 
into the development of rational meth- 
odology for the design of spray-on fire 
protection, and concrete encasement 


(Above) The concrete industry has 
developed rational design procedures 
for the fire protection of concrete. 
Using these methods it is possible to 
predict the interior temperature of 
beams as shown. (Left) Tests have 
shown that under fire conditions, the 
heat causes the redistribution of 
moments in a continuous beam. 
(Above and right) the steel industry 
has developed its own methodology 
for estimating the temperature a 
member might achieve during a fire. 
It is possible to omit external protec- 
tion from a member if it can be mov- 
ed, shielded from the heat, or filled 
with water. 


of steel. With the aid of such tech- 
niques, it “is possible to employ 
thicknesses of such materials exactly 


5 matching the performance demand, 


rather than conforming to specified 
prescriptive thicknesses. 

In the late 1960s and the 1970s, work 
that began in the laboratories of the 
Portland Cement Association by Ar- 
mand Gustaferro was continued by 
him privately to produce a "rational 
design" procedure for concrete fire 
protection design. The first such design 
was the HUD office building in Wash- 
ington, DC, in 1965. Harold Nelson 
was at GSA at that time and played an 
important role in these developments. 

The essential problem of such design 
is to try to protect the reinforcing steel. 
Structural engineers are able to induce 
(negative) bending stresses away from 
the flames by varying restraint condi- 
tions. Channeling the larger stresses to 
the top of fire-exposed members re- 
duces the hazard of overheating steel. 
It is possible, therefore, on occasion to 
enhance the fire protection of a con- 
crete beam by adding steel without 
reducing concrete. 

The Department of Buildings for the 
City of Chicago now requires such ra- 
tional design calculations for all major 
buildings. In 1977, the Research Com- 
mittee of the International Conference 
of Building Officials (ICBO) approved 
a report that permits the use of such 
concrete rational design methods as an 
alternate to endurance testing. 
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The importance of rational design 
technology for fire-safe structures can- 
not be overestimated for the future of 
both fire protection and structural 
engineering (P/A, April 1974, p. 82, 
“Design Approach to Fire Safety in 
Buildings,” by T.Z. Harmathy). The 
steel and concrete industries are 
leading the way in modeling, engineer- 
ing analysis, and design by computer. 
When the computer modeling of fire 
reaches the sophistication that it must 
eventually reach, it will be inserted 
directly into any structural model and 
possibly a future computer model, 
which will incorporate all structural 
materials as well as all potential 
loading and hazards. Indeed, the com- 
puter has already opened doors that 
were impossibly time-consuming and 
complex to open because of the dy- 
namic nature of the fire load. 

Underwriters Laboratories’ Tom 
Castino sees great potential for the 
computer in fire analysis and engineer- 
ing, and explains: “Full application of 
these techniques is years away.” The 
significance of UL’s enthusiasm could 
mean a strong thrust towards predic- 
tive standards to augment prescriptive 
ones. 


AISI 


AISI 


A computerized control system 
enables the owner to monitor or con- 
trol any device which can be ac- 
tivated by a small electronic impulse. 
In very large systems, the security, 
fire protection, and mechanical 
equipment can all be centrolled from 
a single station. In smaller systems 
dedicated to ftre alone, all of the 
electronically activated fire protection 
systems can be programmed into a 
single console. 


Central control: As important as com- 
puter technology must eventually be in 
the design of fire-safe structures, the 
industry gives equal importance to the 
effects of the microprocessor and mi- 
croelectronics on the "active" role 
which fire protection products play. As 
the costs of all manner of solid-state 
equipment plummet, so do the costs of 
computerized central control systems. 

Such systems, using modularized cir- 
cuitry, hold the potential for all of the 
fire, security, and energy sytems to be 
monitored from a central control sta- 
tion. Any task which can be accom- 
plished with a small electrical impulse 
can be monitored or controlled from 
the control panel of such equipment. 
Of course, all of these functions need 
not be contained in one unit. Where 
fire control is the only requirement, it 
is possible to monitor the use and 
maintenance of the fire detection 
devices, alarms, sprinkler system, 
smoke vents, smoke-actuated door 
closers, elevators, mechanical systems, 
and lighting, and also provide tele- 
phone communication or audio in- 
structions to the occupants. A re- 
chargeable battery provides fail-safe 
continual service. 

The control panel itself provides in- 
stantaneous information to the fire 
fighter. By observation of what detec- 
tor, alarm, or sprinkler has been ac- 
tivated, the fire fighter can diagnose 
the location of the fire and probably 
how hot it has become. In many of the 
larger installations, the fire fighter can 
also take positive fire-fighting actions 
with push-button speed. 


The fire protection engineer 

A final significant historical develop- 
ment in fire protection in the past 
decade has been the growth of fire pro- 
tection as an educational discipline 
which is taught, learned, and practiced 
as Fire Protection Engineering. The 
University of Maryland has an accred- 
ited degree program in Fire Protection 
Engineering. Illinois Institute of 
Technology and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute also have extensive programs. 
WPI’s Center for Fire Safety Studies 
will be running a Master of Science in 
Fire Protection Engineering program 
starting this fall. 
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rection COMPARISON OF BUILDING B WITH CODE 
The “L curves” shown above dem- 
onstrate the descriptive capability 
of the system. Each protective 
strategy has value in increasing the 
probability of extinguishment and 
slowing the flame spread of the 
fire. A horizontal line ts uncontain- 
ed fire spread. A vertical line ts a 
wall or other containment strategy. 
By evaluating each element of a 
design with the balloon chart such 
as that shown above, the owner's 
desires, code requirements, and 
design options can be graphically 
compared. 
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A hybrid trained in the basics of all 
building construction engineering, the 
fire protection engineer has been em- 
ployed for insurance inspection and 
loss prevention for the last 30 or 40 
years. In the last decade, however, the 
role of the fire protection engineer as 
part of the architectural team has in- 
creased to the point where good fire 
protection engineers who "speak ar- 
chitecture" are in great demand. One 
of the largest and oldest FPE firms is 
that of Chester Schirmer in Chicago. 
Says Schirmer, "There are not enough 
FPEs to deal with all of the. buildings. 
There is a crying need for FPEs." 

Another prominent FPE is Rolf 
Jensen of Chicago. Jensen can still re- 
call the humble backroom beginnings 
of his national chain of offices while he 
was still teaching at the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Says Jensen 
simply, "I walked into a void." He 
traces his success to the ability to say 
yes to architects. Architects were so ac- 
customed to hearing fire experts tell 
them they could not do something that 
Jensen's positive approach, "let's tell 
him what he can do," rapidly delivered 
loads of business into his hands. 

Today, most large buildings have a 
fire protection engineer. Rolf Jensen, 
for example, has done Chicago's Wa- 
tertower Place and McCormick Place. 
Chester Schirmer did the fire protec- 
tion for the Sears Tower. Boston fire 
protection engineer Rexford Wilson 
served as the FPE for the John Hancock 
building in Boston, the innovative 
Hyatt Regency Hotel in Cambridge, 
and the new Children's Hospital in 
Washington, DC. 

Of course, large buildings are not 
the only ones which require assistance 
of a fire specialist. Any architect who 
demands a variance from a code may 
seek such aid either for the purpose of 
justifying his design to the code of- 
ficials or— even better— to help create 
an effective design from the beginning. 
Most fire protection engineers agree 
that the code is the last thing they look 
at when they help design the fire pro- 
tection of a building. First they pro- 
duce a safe and effective design, then 
they match it to the code or seek a 
variance. 

Design methodology: In the field of 
fire protection engineering, the last ten 
years have begun to see the emergence 
of a framework that may eventually of- 
fer a commonality to all such designs. 
This methodological tool is called the 
“L Curve." It was originally conceived 
in the early 1970s by Harold Nelson, at 
NBS, and has been simplified and en- 
hanced through the work of Rexford 
Wilson and others. According to Wil- 
son, "Fire behaves by scientific laws 


and can be engineered and designed 
rationally." 

The "L curve" is the graphic repre- 
sentation of the fire protection design. 
By plotting the fire spread versus the 
probability of extinguishment, all 
detection, suppression, and contain- 
ment possibilities are given values with 
regard to extinguishing the fire. Using 
such a curve, the building code and in- 
surance requirements can be graphed, 
the clients' ideal design goal can be 
shown, and the different design system 
possibilities can be drawn. The effects 
of each individual ingredient of the 
system can be clearly represented. 
While the specific effect of each is 
dependent upon a value judgment, 
Wilson has found remarkable agree- 
ment among designers as to the values 
attributed. Wilson explains: “We can't 
tell where the fire will start, but we can 
tell where it will stop." A fire protec- 
tion methodology textbook is being de- 
veloped under the auspices of the 
Society of Fire Protection Engineers. It 
is being written by Robert Fitzgerald 
and coauthored by Rexford Wilson 
and Rolf Jensen. 

At the other end of the fire protec- 
tion engineers role is a negotiating 
function: get the building accepted by 
the code official. Explains Schirmer: 
"We speak the same language as the 
code official." More often he deals with 
a committee. He continues, “More and 
more building officials want to go to a 
board of appeals." Even more generally 
the fire protection engineer plays an 
active role in codes and standards 
writing on various levels. This also re- 
quires a great deal of judgment and no 
small amount of persuasion. 


Sprinklers: Problems or solutions? 
Today's struggle over fire protection in- 
corporates most of the "active" 
elements of fire protection and centers 
around suppression and detection. 

The sprinkler as a fire-suppression 
device is over 100 years old (P/A, April 
1974, “The Schoolhouse is Raining,” p. 
93). Its history includes myriads of in- 
genious attempts at the most effective 
sprinkler head design. The record of 
the sprinkler in the industrial sector of 
building design has been so impressive 
that it has been a common means of 
property protection for many years. 
The sprinkler is a tool that is designed 
to interrupt the burning process before 
a room becomes fully involved in fire. 
Says Chester Schirmer: “A fire protec- 
tion engineer without a sprinkler sys- 
tem is like a carpenter without a ham- 
mer and saw. Sprinklers aren’t the only 
tools, but they are the most important 
ones. 


Jack Rhodes of Factory Mutual also 
lauds them: “Sprinklers over the years 
have proven themselves.” Factory Mu- 
tual has promoted the sprinkler ac- 
tively and even played the key role in 
designing the sprinkler head in 1950 
which soon became the model for the 
conventional standard heads available 
today. 

A sprinkler head is quite simple in 
construction. Simplicity is a necessity. 
Not only must the head be dependable 
and inexpensive to construct and main- 
tain, it must, above all, be effective at 
suppressing the fire beneath it (and last 
at least 50 years). 

There are four basic configurations 
for a sprinkler head. It can be designed 
to hang down and discharge its spray 
directly downward; it can point up- 
ward and reflect the spray downward; 
it can reflect the spray to one side. It 
can incorporate a mask of some type 
that will drop away when heated and 
allow the resulting exposed head to ac- 
tivate. Each head has a fan-shaped 
reflector which controls the shape of 
the spray. 

Sprinkler systems are either dry pipe 
or wet pipe. A wet pipe system, as the 
name implies, is constantly filled with 
water and discharges immediately from 
sprinklers opened by fire. A dry pipe 
system is used primarily in freezing 
conditions and is filled with a pressur- 
ized gas (air or nitrogen) which dis- 
charges before releasing the water. 

The key to each sprinkler head is the 
temperature-sensitive mechanism 
which releases the flow of water. There 
are two main types of fixed-temper- 
ature systems: a fusible link and a 
glasslike bulb filled with liquid. The 
fusible link involves two small metallic 
elements soldered together. When the 
temperature rises to a certain degree, 
the low-temperature solder melts and 
the link separates, releasing the water. 
With the bulb option, the liquid heats 
up, expands, breaks the bulb, and 
releases the water. By varying the kind 
of solder used or the liquid in the bulb, 
the temperature of actuation can be 
altered. It is also possible to activate 
many sprinklers with a detecting device 
that triggers them based on the rate of 
change of temperature. 

Most sprinkler systems are designed 
so that each head is independent of the 
next. It is quite common for only two 
or three heads to be used to suppress a 
fire and limit fire damage. Systems can 
also be devised that permit a “deluge” 
of water from a number of heads at one 
time for a high-hazard situation. 

The classic problem with sprinklers 
has always been reliability. Not only 
the mechanical reliability, but the 
possibility of human failure either to 
maintain the system properly or to turn 
it on again after it is turned off tem- 
porarily. It is also possible for 


(Above) the fusible link is one 
technique used to activate a 
sprinkler head. When the heat 
from the fire reaches a certain 
level, the solder melts and the 
water flows. (Below) An alternative 
design shields the head from view 
until it is needed. (Right) Research 
at Factory Mutual in the early 
1950s yielded a design with improv- 
ed spread and coverage of fire. 
Older methods relied on the ceiling 
to serve as a reflector for spray. 
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CONCEALED SPRINKLER HEAD ACTIVATING 


Grunau 


Grinnell 


ACTIVATION SEQUENCE FOR A FUSIBLE LINK TYPE SPRINKLER HEAD 
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WIDE ANGLE SPRAY PROTECTS GREATER AREA 
4—————— — PROVIDES UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION —— 


DISCHARGE PATTERN FOR STANDARD SPRINKLERS 


— 


SIXTY PERCENT OF 
DISCHARGE STRIKES 
Y CEILING AND FALLS 
AS LARGE DROPS 
ee ee 


Grinnell 


DISCHARGE PATTERN FOR OLD TYPE SPRINKLERS 


= 


(At left) Two sprinkler heads use a 
liquid-filled bulb to actuate the 
water. Under heat, the fluid expands 
and breaks the bulb, releasing the 
spray. (Above) With a dry pipe 
system, pressurized gas (air or nitro- 
gen) is used to fill the sprinkler pipes 
until the fire begins. 


Factory Mutual 
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Technics: Fire protection 


One solution to fire protection for a 
computer room is to use Halon gas in 
pressurized tanks instead of water. 
The gas reduces combustion while 
still supporting life. It is also widely 
used where irreparable damage would 
occur by actuating conventional 
water-charged automatic sprinklers. 


temperature-sensitive heads to do ex- 
tensive water damage due to false 
alarms or vandalism. In computer 
areas, nervous owners frequently seek 
other suppression alternatives to aug- 
ment water systems. 

In the past, sprinkler systems were 
about the most effective means avail- 
able for protecting property, especially 
in factories and industrial situations. In 
recent years, several forces have 
brought them into commercial build- 
ings, and now there is interest in bring- 
ing the sprinkler into the one- and two- 
family dwelling. When the sprinkler 
enters these new sectors, it does so 
usually at the expense of some other 
device or material in order to provide 
the economic incentive. The good sup- 
pression potential it carries over from 
industry buys time for the escape of oc- 
cupants and the arrival of the fire 
department. 

No sprinkler system, however, was 
ever been devised to be independent of 
all other types of fire control. It 
therefore must play a role in a larger 
scheme that includes the safety and 
egress of the people within the building 
and attempted suppression or contain- 
ment of the fire. 

If the sprinkler system does work at 
wetting the fire and the surrounds, it 
also has served to contain the fire. If 
this is accepted as fact, then one could 
quite logically reduce the necessity for 
fire containment in the envelope in the 
space; i.e., a lower fire rating all 
around. A glass wall, for example, will 
contain the smoke if a high fire rating 
is not necessary. One could also argue 
that a working sprinkler will add es- 
cape time for the adjacent spaces and 
allow increased egress distance. Here 
are some of the other areas of dispute: 
Sprinkler tradeoffs: Local Law Five of 
New York City specifies, among other 
things, that any building over 100 ft 
high have floors which are either 
sprinklered or divided into compart- 
ments no bigger than 7500 sq ft. The 
Life Safety Code is another example. It 
designates four options for an apart- 
ment building: 1 No sprinkler, no com- 
plete detection. 2 Total detection. 3 
Sprinkler in corridor and just inside the 
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RELEASE 
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COMPUTER ROOM PROTECTION SYSTEM USING HALON 1301 


door. 4 Total sprinkler. All the options 
have different complementary com- 
partmental, egress, and smoke control 
elements. 

The concrete industry, segments of 
the masonry community, and the man- 
ufacturers of spray-on fireproofing or 
other forms of fire protective encase- 
ment of steel beams all object to 
trading off any form of "passive" fire 
protection, citing the importance of 
the structure of the building, the im- 
perfection of any mechanical system, 
and the possibility of arson, explosion, 
or earthquake. They would use sprink- 
lers only for secondary defense. 
Automatic smoke vents: If both a 
smoke vent and a sprinkler system exist 
in a space, the sprinkler is usually heat 
activated but the vent can be activated 
manually or by either smoke or heat. 
When they are both heat-activated 
(P/A, April 1972, p. 114) the question 
is, which one should activate first. If 
the sprinklers go off first, the tempera- 
ture in the space may be reduced and 
the vents may never open, and vice ver- 
sa. One device may reduce the effect of 
the other. Of course, the vent has the 
added advantage of enhancing fire 
fighting access. Both devices can be ac- 
tivated simultaneously at added cost. 
Automatic door closer: The door 
closer dispute centers around the hos- 
pital and health care center (P/A, 
Sept. 1976, p. 58). For nearly all hospi- 
tals, sprinklers are required in the 
halls, and in many cases also in the 
rooms. These same hospitals have 
smoke-activated automatic door closers 
in the halls to contain the smoke. The 
question is, should the room door also 
have a smoke-activated automatic door 
closer as replacement for or in addition 
to the sprinkler? The answer to any 
health facility's fire protection seems to 
depend very much on the specific situa- 
tion. What is the relative mobility of 
the occupants? How many people can 
occupy the room? Is smoking permitted 
in the room? How large is the staff and 
how frequent are the rounds? What 
kind of trash containers or ash trays are 
used? What is the material composition 
of the mattress? What kind of fire load 
do the other furnishings represent? The 
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CONTROL HEADS 
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Southern Building Code has apparent- 
ly given its reponse to all of these ques- 
tions and is moving to replace auto- 
matic door closers in institutions with 
sprinkler heads. 

Residential sprinklers: Because of the 
enormity of the fire problem in resi- 
dences, the U.S. Fire Administration 
has recently been sponsoring the 
testing of sprinklers for residential use. 
NFPA, UL, Factory Mutual, and NBS 
have all participated, as have the Los 
Angeles Fire Department and others. 
In order to accommodate residential 
uses, a new sprinkler head must be 
developed which is smaller and faster 
than existing versions. The system must 
be inexpensive to install and operate at 
conventional house water pressure. It 
could be located in those areas of high 
risk, such as the furnace room, 
kitchen, bedroom, and living room. Of 
course, there is an additional cost to 
the consumer. The USFA estimates the 
expense to be around 1 percent of the 
house cost. That cost must be justified. 

Because the head is reduced in size, 
a new type of trigger mechanism must 
be created. Only two manufacturers 
have acknowledged that they are work- 
ing on a potential design of the residen- 
tial sprinkler head. Factory Mutual, 
however, has done extensive research 
on the head design already. 

Opponents allude to the danger of 
false alarms and the liability to in- 
surance companies for an intentional 
false alarm. They point out that in the 
residence, the smoke detector may eco- 
nomically compete with the sprinkler. 
The detector is at present cheaper and 
runs no risk of false alarm damage. 
Should the house, ideally, have both? 
There are many other questions. One is 
the region and climate. Is the house 
dry and fire prone? What are the 
materials of construction? How close is 
the nearest fire department? 

The City of San Clemente, Ca, has 
recently adopted an ordinance which 
requires automatic sprinklers to be in- 
stalled in every new home. Down the 
road, the emphasis is on smoke detec- 
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IONIZATION TYPE OF SMOKE DETECTOR 


A. Most common application: Rapid detection of visible 
smoke and flame in: private residences and apartments, 
hotels, museums, nursing homes, computer rooms, 
power generating stations, and equipment rooms, etc. 
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HEAT EXPANSION 
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CONTROL SLEEVE“ 


RATE COMPENSATING THERMAL TYPE DETECTOR 


C. Most common application: Commonly used in restau- 
rant cooking facilities, occupancies of public gathering, 
laboratories, or industry, etc. 


TYPICAL DETECTOR CONFIGURATIONS 
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PHOTOELECTRIC TYPE OF SMOKE DETECTOR 


B. Most common application: Detection of large quanti- 
ties of visible smoke in: residences, underfloor space in 
computer rooms, equipment rooms, generator rooms, 
cable tunnels, etc. 
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FLAME ENERGY ACTIVATED (INFRARED) DETECTOR 
D. Most common application: Wherever volatile liquids 
are a hazard: aircraft hangers, oil pumping stations, pipe 
lines for gasoline, oil, or kerosene, etc. 


AN OVERVIEW OF DEVICES USED FOR EARLY DETECTION OF SMOKE OR FIRE 


tors. The City of Los Angeles has 
passed City Ordinance No. 153,849, 
which requires that “every dwelling 
unit, efficiency dwelling unit, guest 
room, and suite in a building . . . shall 
be provided with smoke detectors." A 
similar smoke detector ordinance exists 
in Montgomery County, Md. 


Where do you stand? 

Where does Progressive Architecture 
stand on these issues? Where can any 
designer, code official, or fire marshall 


stand? The only place to stand is in the 


middle, and to the side of redundancy 
of system and safety. As this article we 
hope demonstrates, the problem of fire 
protection is truly a design problem. It 
is a problem of judgment entrenched 
in the specifics of the situation and 
dependent upon as much knowledge of 
that situation and the technologies in- 
volved as possible. 

There are very clear "political" over- 
tones to many of the fire protection 
questions discussed here. They con- 
tinue to be political rather than purely 
scientific or even engineering realities 
because someone must make a judg- 
ment somewhere between the probabil- 
ity of a fire happening at all, and how 
much of a life-safety and financial 
wager deserves to be placed on that 
eventuality. No test is accurate enough 


to measure the response that any par- 
ticular building will have to any par- 
ticular fire. We can, however, ensure 
that enough redundancy exists that the 
odds are very good we can handle most 
fires. As Rolf Jensen states it, most 
buildings can be "grossly safe." 

The truth is that if architects knew 
as much about fire as code officials, 
fire researchers, and fire fighters do, 
they would be trapped in a design pro- 
cess for each building that would pro- 
bably take years to consider fully. 
When there is no broad base of scien- 
tific fact that makes a decision ab- 
solute, judgment must prevail. When 
this occurs, architects rely on their con- 
sultants, as well as the rest of the whole 
political, technological, and economic 
machine that is the fire industry. The 
center of that issue is trust. 

Are you confident that the rest of the 
fire industry has nothing but the safety 
of individuals and the property of your 
client in mind? If you cannot put your 
trust in the good intentions of the rest 
of the industry, all that is left is your 
knowledge, your judgment, and your 
responsibility to get involved and 
change things. [Richard Rush] 


DETECTING DEVICES 


SMOKE ACTIVATED DETECTORS 
The smoke detector is designed to respond to the visible 
or invisible products of combustion. 


A. lonization Type: This type of detector responds when 
minute combustion particles enter an ionized sampling 
chamber and interrupt a small current between 
electrodes. 


B. Photoelectric Type: Most detectors of this type are 
operated by the refraction of light caused by smoke 
particles (the Tyndall principle), or the interception of 
light falling on a photo cell. 


THERMAL ACTIVATED DETECTORS 

C. The presence of heat causes the expansion of solid 
materials or air and effects the speed of detector 
response depending upon its mechanical design. Such 
design is the key to thermal detectors and there are a 
number of different strategies. They are designed to 
either be sensitive to a fixed temperature, which when 
reached will sound an alarm, or to a rapid rate of 
change in temperature (rate compensating). They are 
the oldest type of detectors. 


FLAME ENERGY ACTIVATED DETECTORS 

D. Such detectors are able to sense the invisible presence 
of light generated by flames or combustion. An infra-red 
detector contains a series of lenses in combination with 
a frequency discriminatory device and is able to distin- 
guish the presence of flickering flame. Ultra-violet light 
detectors are also available which can detect ultra-violet 
forms of light generated from combustion, even in full 
sunlight. 
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ihr Calgary Saudi Arabia 


and in your next 


building, 


As you can see, architects 
both across and outside the 
United States are specifying 
Guardian for high-performing 
reflective glass. 

There are good reasons why 
Guardian is such a fast-growing 
source. Guardian offers a wide 
choice of colors and shades. 
Strong insulating values. And 
Guardian is a complete manufac- 
turing source— from sand through 
finished product. 


too. 


Best of all, Guardian supports 
you through completion of the 
project. You get direct one-source 
communication on product, 
pricing and total customer satis- 
faction. All backed by Guardian 
Industries, one of the world's 
fastest-growing corporations. 

Learn more about what a 
growing Guardian means to you. 
See our catalog —"Glass...in 
harmony with nature" in Sweet's. 
Or, for more information, write 
or call Karl Straky at Guardian's 
National Commercial Glass Sales 
Office, Carleton, Michigan 48117 
Phone toll-free 1-800-521-9040. 
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For Professional Architects, Engineers, Specifiers 
& Building Designers 


LIFE SAFETY CODE? HANDBOOK 


First guide ever published that explains important 
and controversial regulations of the LIFE SAFETY 
CODE, NFPA 101 (1976 edition). Over 125 
diagrams show you how to meet and implement 
Code regulations. Also features useful cross- 
references to allow handbook use with earlier 
editions of the LIFE SAFETY CODE. Edited by 
John A. Sharry. 475 pages, 6% x 9'A in., 
illustrated, clothbound. 1978. 


(Order by No. 101-HBK) $16.50 ea. 


1980 NATIONAL FIRE CODES? 


Recently published! All the facts on fire protec- 
tion and fire code regulations handsomely bound 
in a 16-volume set. Contains all 239 firesafety 
codes, standards, recommended practices and 
manuals. The surest way to help you plan your 
designs and renovations to meet regulations and 
pass inspections the first time. 12,800 pages, 

5 x 7-5/8 in., vinyl-coated covers. 1980. 


(Order by No. NFC-SET) $110.00 per set 


NFPA 


Send your orders or inquiries to 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 

470 Atlantic Ave. 

Boston, MA 02210 

ATTN: Publications Sales Dept. D38 


or call (617) 426-2525 
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On Asplund 


Books 


The Architecture of Erik Gunnar Asplund by Stuart Wrede. 
Cambridge, Ma, MIT Press, 1980. xviii, 258 pp., illus., $25. 

Reviewed by Leonard K. Eaton, professor of architecture, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


This volume is probably the first biography of a significant 
modern architect which sees its subject as a proto-Post Mod- 
ernist. Its author, Stuart Wrede, has been a visiting critic and 
instructor at several American colleges and universities, in- 
cluding Columbia, and Professor Kenneth Frampton of 
Princeton has written a foreword. The tone of the book is 
academic but not dry. It will be an important addition to the 
small, but rapidly growing number of works in its category. 

Erik Gunnar Asplund was born in 1885 and died in 1940 at 
the height of his career. Famous for a few brief years in the 
1930s, he is certainly a worthy candidate for the respectful 
treatment which this biography accords to him. At the time of 
his death, he was the leading Swedish architect and especially 
well known for the Woodland Crematorium outside Stock- 
holm. This design, which at first glance seems to belong to the 
International Style, on close examination turns out to be 
much more Neoclassical in feeling. Here it is well to note that 
the commission was originally given jointly to Sigurd 
Lewerentz and Asplund and that the former had an impor- 
tant influence on the planning. To this work, which remains 
one of the finest pieces of architecture in the 20th Century, 
must be added two other significant buildings of the 1930s: 
the State Bacteriological Laboratories, the commission for 
which Asplund won in an invited competition of 1933, and 
the Law Courts Annex of Gothenburg of 1934-37. For all of 
these buildings Wrede makes the kind of interpretation which 
we have come to associate with the Post-Modern critics. The 
bacteriological laboratory is seen as a joint refrigerator which 
becomes “. . . in the context of its times, a monument of our 
modern power over life and death, its dominating form 
within the space equivalent to the interior stupas in the early 
Buddhist cave temples in India” (p. 155). This same kind of 
symbolic interpretation is extended to the Law Courts Annex, 
where the lamps “. . . clearly allude to the scales of Justice and 
are the symbolic detail that probably provides the key to an 
interpretation of the plan of the main floor . . ." (p. 170). So 
also the curving shape of the main chapel at the Crematorium 
evokes the burial cave and the womb. 

Does this kind of reading of Asplund's major buildings in 
any way weaken the quality of the book? I would answer that 
it does not. It is simply an indication that we are in for a new 
kind of historical interpretation of a great many leading 
figures of the last 200 years. Technically the book is an out- 
standing job. It considers Asplund's beginnings in Swedish 
[Books continued on page 106] 


Stanpat *easy-draft" 
system returns 
creativity to your 
drafting room! 


Stanpat, the originator of the ‘‘applique drafting system’’ 
that saves drafting time and money...and insures 
mistake proof, professional drawings. No matter what 
your particular needs are, Stanpat has a product for you. 


PLAIN PAPER COPY MACHINES 
MAKE GREAT DRAFTSMEN 


Perfect for use where only several, or newly 
drawn, repetitive details or diagrams are re- 
quired immediately. The 
Stanpat polyester pres- 
sure-sensitive sheets make 
office bond paper copiers* 
effective draftsmen. The 
opaque backing sheet in- 
sures critically sharp re- 
production. Works per- 
fectly every time. 

"Xerox, IBM and most 
bond paper copiers 
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Stanpat will preprint your repetitive diagrams, details, symbols 
and title blocks so that they are always on hand ready for im- 
mediate use. These preprinted appliques feature no-curl, no 
"ghost image" properties, plus a special matte surface that 
withstands erasures. Sharp, clean reproduction every time . . . 
even when microfilming. 


YOUR TYPIST MAKES A 
GREAT DRAFTING ASSISTANT 


Your typist can become a great 
drafting assistant by using Stanpat 
special blank sheets for typing, par- 
ticularly when notes and legends 
are changing with each drawing. 
Your drawings need never leave the 
drafting tables, and mistakes are 
never made on the original draw- 
ings. To complement this product, 
Stanpat has developed special "no 
smudge” ribbons, which give crisp, 
opaque images every time. 


The Stanpat System is your guarantee of time saving at 
the drafting table... eliminating tedious, repetitive work 
and expense. Appliques are applied in only seconds 
rather than drawn in hours. And because the people at 
Stanpat understand engineering and drafting problems, 
they stand ready to provide the quickest, most reliable 
service possible. 


Write today for new full color 16 page brochure 
and free samples on the ‘‘Stanpat Applique System". 
For immediate reply, send your inquiry direct to: 


Dept. 12P, 366 Main St., Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
Telephone (516) 883-8400 


faithfully serving the architect and engineer since 1943 
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the timer we 


bought for 
this test. 


We wanted to prove just 
how well our new Futur-Matic 
drafting table is made. So we 
tested its durability using 
some unusual methods. 


First we connected a power 
supply equipped with a 
counter/timer to our unique 
fingertip controls. They're 
located in one convenient 
place so you can change 
board height and tilt angle 
with just one hand. Then we 
cycled the electric motor 
driven pedestal through its 
20-inch travel range. Day after 
day the pedestal and top 
moved up and down 
simulating years of regular 
use. Our testing finally 
stopped when the counter/ 
timer failed after 7,920 cycles. 
Futur-Matic showed no signs 
of fatigue or wear. 


c 


Next we wanted to test the 
lifting power and stability of 
our telescoping pedestal. 
Unlike competitive models, 
Futur-Matic features an all- 
gear drive that's free from 
belts for smoother operation 
and a ball bearing actuator for 
longer drive mechanism life. 


To demonstrate, we had 
one of our technicians (he 
weighs about 195 pounds 
wet) carefully sit on the 
drafting top while we raised 
the pedestal to its maximum 
height. The result: No motor 
hesitation. No pedestal 
wobble. We don't recommend, 
however, that our customers 
try a stunt like this. 


Finally we wanted to see 
if our double tilt angle locking 
mechanism will hold under 
strain. Once again Futur-Matic 
passed with flying colors. 


If you're ready to test 
your own Futur-Matic, see 
your Mayline "Quality" dealer 
today. He'll also show you the 
matching Futur-Matic 
reference desk and a 
complete line of drafting room 
furniture and equipment. 


ahead 
of its 
class. 


Mayline Company Inc., 619 North Commerce Street, Sheboygan, WI 53081. 
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SEATING 


Many styles of seating and occasional pieces 


R-WAY FURNITURE CO.. SHEBOYGAN, WI 53081 (414) 457-4833 
showrooms: Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Dallas, 
San Francisco. Seattle 
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Everything you need to know about "Barrier-Free Door Control’ is 
here. Comparisons between leading brands...feature by feature 
Charts and graphs to help you select exactly the right control for 
your needs. Complete descriptions of fully automatic. semi- 
automatic and manual controls. A detailed review of the present 
state of the art and a presentation of the most sophisticated new 
smoke barrier system ever devised. Phoneor writefor yourfree copy 
of "Solutions To Barrier-Free Door Control." 


> - READING: 
/ ^| -DORMA 
CLOSER CORP. 


Reamstown, Pennsylvania 17567 
Phone toll-free (800) 523-8483 In Pa. (215) 267-3881 
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National Romanticism, his encounters with Le Corbusier and 
the International Style, and his break from it in the few works 
which were very much his own in the 1930s. Wrede also 
stresses his importance as a leader of the architectural profes- 
sion in Scandinavia and his contacts with the young Alvar 
Aalto. There is no doubt in my mind that if Asplund had lived 
he would have gone on to do even finer work. The only 
emendation I would make is the author’s curious failure to 
note the resemblance between Asplund’s Public Library for 
Stockholm (1926) and Boullée's projects for the City Gates of 
Paris, which the library recalls more than it does the Newton 
Memorial, to which it is compared. There is also, as Wrede 
correctly notes, an affinity with Schinkel. 

In format, this book is a model of architectural history. The 
text and illustrations are beautifully integrated. While few of 
the photographs are spectacular, all of them are adequate for 
their purpose and make a clear statement about what is hap- 
pening architecturally. They are supplemented by numerous 
plans and drawings, which, by the way, reveal that Asplund 
was a superb draftsman (one would like to see a volume of his 
travel sketches). Since most treatments of Asplund up to the 
present have been in Swedish, this book is particularly wel- 
come. It can be recommended in the highest terms. 


Other new titles 


Contemporary Architects, edited by Muriel Emanuel, New York, 
St. Martin's Press, 1980. 1,000 pp., illus., $70. 

This immense volume puts together for the first time infor- 
mation on the world's foremost contemporary architects. The 
book contains detailed information on 600 internationally 
known architects, planners, theorists, landscape architects, 
and structural engineers. For each person listed, there is a 
biography, a complete list of constructed works and projects, 
a signed critical essay, a statement by those subjects living, a 
bibliography of articles and books on and by the person, and a 
representative illustration of the person's work. For the pur- 
poses of this book, the meaning of the word "contemporary" 
has been extended to include not only currently active indi- 
viduals, but also those who have been important to the profes- 
sions from the beginnings of the Modern movement. 


Time-Saving Standards for Building Types, 2nd ed., edited by 
Joseph De Chiara and John Hancock Callender. New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1980, xvii, 1276 pp., illus,, $49.50. 

This standard reference source of design criteria for all major 
building types has been thoroughly revised, greatly ex- 
panded, and brought completely up to date. Among the new 
building types included in this new edition are parking ga- 
rages, fire stations, police stations, research laboratories, 
heliports, housing for the handicapped and for the aged, and 
nature centers. Conveniently arranged in 11 major sections, 
the reference gives thousands of separate entries covering the 
full range of questions likely to arise in planning or designing 
more than 100 major building types. All the basic design 
criteria needed for a full working knowledge of the functions, 
organization, and major components of a particular type are 
also given. The work also provides illustrations, plans, dia- 
grams, schematics, and tables of a great variety, each clearly 
rendered to help in the design of buildings. 


Acoustical Designing in Architecture, by Vern O. Knudsen, 
revised by Cyril M. Harris. New York, the American Institute of 
Physics (for the Acoustical Society of America), 1980, 408 pp., illus. 
with charts & graphs, $15. 

This classic textbook in the field of architectural acoustics, 
which was first published in 1950, is now available in a paper- 
back edition. The book has been completely revised for its 
new edition by Cyril M. Harris to reflect the numerous 
changes in details of application over the last 30 years. Obso- 
lete material from the original edition has been deleted, and 
where needed, illustrations have been replaced with recent 
examples. In some instances, changes have been entered by 
way of footnotes, rather than by resetting the text, to make 
the book more available to students by keeping cost down. O 


Structural strength never looked so good 


Don't let that pretty face fool 
you. Stark Structural Glazed 
Facing Tile (SGFT) is stronger 
and more durable than 
lightweight concrete block. 


In fact, in buildings like the 
Alexandria, VA Treatment Plant, 
SGFT lets you design longer 
roof spans without structural 
steel supports. And its baked-on 
face won't peel, discolor, chip 
or crack, so the building will be 
a miser on maintenance. Initial 
costs are lower, too, because 
it's a one-step/one-trade 
installation. 


Controls 
. 
noise 

Another advantage: SGFT's 
density can mean low sound 
transmission in large rooms or 
plants where noises are ampli- 
fied. In problem areas like motor 
rooms, specify Stark glazed 
acoustical tile for optimum noise 
control. Behind its perforated 
face are fiberglass pads which 
let the wall, rather than the ceiling, 
absorb the sound. 


Sound Absorption Coefficients 


W 


For interior applications, Stark 
facing and acoustical tile let 
you combine expressive, eco- 
nomical design with long-lasting 
structural integrity. Walls are 
maintenance-free for the life of 
the building. 


For new literature, write: 
Stark Ceramics, Inc., P.O. Box 
8880, Canton, OH 44711. Or call 
toll free: 1-800-321 -0662. In 
Ohio, call collect: 216-488-1211. 
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Products and literature 


The following items are related to the 
technics article about fire protection of 
buildings. They are grouped here for 
the convenience of the reader. 


Fire safety products 


Series 7000 fire alarm systems include 
7000, a modular hardwired alarm sys- 
tem that starts with 60 zones and can be 
expanded as needed; 7500, a two-wire 
system that monitors up to 250 zones, 
surveying each zone every five seconds; 
and 7000 EVAC, an emergency com- 
munication system that permits direct 
voice communication to an individual 
area without interrupting the standard 
alarm. Johnson Controls, Inc. 
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Halon 1301 fire extinguishant is a 
liquid that turns to a vapor and works 
chemically to stop combustion. Unlike 
water and some chemicals, which them- 
selves can cause damage, the vapor is 
relatively harmless and can be used to 
protect electronic equipment, museum 
contents, bank records and other ex- 
pensive or difficult-to-replace items. Du 
Pont Company. 
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Firepac? 11 fire protection system is a 
self-contained system consisting of a 
smoke detector, a single zone control 
panel, and a storage container of Du 
Pont's Halon 1301 extinguishant. Used 
in a properly designed system, the ex- 
tinguishant is said to be safe for use in 
occupied areas. It will protect an area up 
to 1500 cu ft; two systems can be con- 
nected to double the area of protection. 
Fenwal, Div. of Walter Kidde & Co. 
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Fire Barrier FS-195 sheets expand 
when exposed to heat or flame and act 
as insulation in floor and wall poke- 
through .electrical devices. The mate- 
rials properties are not significantly 
degraded by exposure to high tempera- 
tures, humidity, very dry conditions, or 
water. When exposed to high intensity 
heat, it forms a char strong enough to 
withstand hose stream tests required in 
ASTM E119. 3M Company, Technical 
Ceramic Products. 
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Automatic fire vents open when the fu- 
sible link is exposed to a predetermined 
temperature. Smoke is vented instead of 
accumulating, and fire is more easily 
contained within an area. There are 
single-leaf and double-leaf models, and 
acoustically insulated ones. Bilco Co. 
Circle 104 on reader service card 


K-13 spray-on insulation is made up of 
cellulose fibers, chemically treated to re- 
sist fire, combined with a binder during 
application. According to the manufac- 
turer, the material is approved by Fac- 
tory Mutual Research Corp. and has a 
UL Class 1 rating. It acts as a protective 
coating to delay ignition and reduce sur- 
face burning of wood, cellulosic fiber, 
and combustible cellular plastic building 
materials. The material also is used on 
structural steel in conjunction with 
sprinkler systems to prevent structural 
failure temperatures in high fire hazard 
areas. National Cellulose Corp. 
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The Delta 1000 fire alarm is part of an 
integrated protection system that in- 
cludes security and energy manage- 
ment. Zoned smoke and heat detectors 
pinpoint the fire area. It monitors water 
pressure and supply valves of a sprin- 
kler system and actuates alarms. It also 
monitors emergency equipment such as 
fire pumps and standby generators. It 
has added functions required for high- 
rise buildings. Honeywell. 
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System 3 alarm control monitoring de- 
tects fire, supervises alarm systems, re- 
acts to manual alarms, and combines 
with the building security functions. It 
can be used in industrial buildings, edu- 
cational facilities, institutions, nursing 
homes, and similar installations. Pyro- 
tronics. 
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Intumescent coatings expand, when 
exposed to heat, to form a foam. They 
retard flame spread and keep the sur- 
face underneath from heating up 
rapidly. In addition to providing extra 
minutes for escaping from the building, 
the coatings reduce damage to the sub- 
strate. There are formulations for inte- 
rior or exterior use, either flat or semi- 
gloss. Areas of application include walls 
near heating sources, kitchens in the vi- 
cinity of cooking ranges, corridors, 
stairwells, and building exits. Albi Man- 
ufacturing Div., StanChem, Inc. 
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Controls for smoke barrier doors close 
doors automatically when a fire alarm 
sounds. Free Swing Model FS101 per- 
mits doors to be opened or closed man- 
ually. Hold Open Model HO101 permits 
free passage through the doorway until 
a fire alarm closes it. Both are UL listed 
for rated fire doors. Reading Door 
Closer Corp. 
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Vonar? interliners can be used in 
spring construction or foam core mat- 
tresses for added fire protection, espe- 
cially important in nursing homes and 
hospitals. In early stages of fire, the liner 
releases water vapor, cooling surround- 
ing materials and reducing oxygen 
availability. As it burns, it releases flame 
retardants. In the final stages, it forms a 
char that protects the inner core of the 
mattress. Du Pont Co. 
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Plenum cable insulated and jacketed 
with Teflon? is usable in many states 
without conduit, providing savings up to 
50 percent. It is suitable for cables used 
in communication, security systems, and 
business machines. According to the 
company, this is an approved exception 
to the National Electrical Code, which 
generally requires cables to be enclosed 
in conduit. Du Pont Co. 
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Fyre-Tec® steel fire windows are glazed 
with 4-in. wire glass. They are UL clas- 
sified and provide ?4-hour protection. 
Both horizontal and vertical windows 
have steel spring-loaded latches that 
close automatically when temperatures 
reach a certain level. Rusco Industries. 
Circle 112 on reader service card 
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Choose the 
right ink... 


Koh Noor Pelikan 
Ink Selection Guide g 


with a 


3084F BLACK 
ei 

RAPIDRAW 

INK 


FOR DRAFTING FILM 


Bloomsbury, N.J. 08804 
3 fl.oz. (22ml) 


Koh-I-Noor and Pelikan 
offer the design engineer, 
architect, graphic designer 
and artist the widest range 
of ink formulations available 
from one source. 

Drawing inks for every 
purpose every requirement: 
Fast drying; slow drying; 
ultra-black, maximum-opaci- 
ty india drawing inks for 
blueprinting, microfilming and 
other photo reproduction; 
inks for drawing exclusively 
on drafting film, or on paper 
or cloth; inks for drawing on 
acetates and plastics for over- 
head projection transparen- 
cies; inks for liquid-ink plot- 
ting; inks for sketching and 
fine-art techniques. 

Send the coupon for fast 
delivery of our new, free Ink 
Selection Guide. 


4 


RAPIDOGRAPH 


TING INK INK 


MADE IN USA. 


Exclusive Silihan vveo:eserrorive 


-KOH-I-NOOR RAPIDOGRAPH, INC. 
100 North St., Bloomsbury, N.J. 08804 
In Canada: 1815 Meyerside Drive 

Mississauga, Ont. L5T 1B4 


Bloomsbury. N.J. 08804 
3 fl.oz. (22ml.) 


MADE INUSA 


Please send me the 
FREE brochures checked: 


O Koh-I-Noor/Pelikan Ink Selection Guide, 
K-1095. 

O Koh-I-Noor Templates, Scales, Triangles, K-1074. 

O Koh-I-Noor Drawing Instruments and Sets, K-1075. 

O Koh-I-Noor Technical Pens, Cleaners, and Pen-Care 
Aids, K-1071. 

O Koh-I-Noor Drawing Leads, Lead Holders, Pencils, Pointers, 
Sharpeners, K-1073. 

O Koh-I-Noor/Pelikan Waterproof Black India Drawing Inks, Opaque 
and Transparent Colored Drawing Inks, K-1072. 
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Super Fire-Halt? gypsum board, Type 
X, has an incombustible gypsum core 
reinforced with glass fibers. It is suitable 
for wall and ceiling construction, for 
column and beam fireproofing, and in 
special construction assemblies requir- 
ing specific fire resistance ratings. Fac- 
ing can be manila, predecorated vinyl, 
or gray for use as a backboard. The 
Flintkote Co., Building Materials Mar- 
keting Div. 
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Zonolite? Monokote? fireproofing is a 
cementitious plaster that is mixed with 
water and spray applied directly to steel, 
concrete, and other substrates requiring 
fire protection. It provides a hard, 
dust-free surface that will not crack or 
spall. It has fire ratings from 1 to 4 
hours, depending upon the application. 
W.R. Grace & Co., Construction Prod- 
ucts Div. 
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"Firefly" latched (l.); released (r.). 


Firefly? time-delay: release device for 
fire doors delays action for a preset time 
up to a minute to allow for the possibil- 
ity of the alarm’s being set off by a 
momentary blackout or a fire alarm test. 
It prevents having to reset fire doors be- 
cause of a short interruption of electric- 
ity. The device can be wired into any 
115-V fire alarm or smoke detector. The 
Cookson Co. _ 
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Life Alarm® 2001 is a life safety system 
for fire detection that combines auto- 
matic alarm and heat/smoke sensing 
with prerecorded voice communication 
directing occupants to a safe area. The 
fire area is indicated on a master control 
panel. The system can be combined with 
portable two-way communication tele- 
phones for firefighters to keep in touch 
with control centers. It can also set off 
an alarm in the municipal fire station 
and shut down HVAC systems to slow 
progress of the fire. Simplex Time Re- 
corder Co. 
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The Phantom sprinkler head is recessed 
into the ceiling and is concealed by a 
flush cover plate. When there is combus- 
tion heating, the plate falls away, the 
link fuses, and the sprinkler deflector 
drops down. It can be installed easily on 


wet pipe systems, according to the man- 
ufacturer. The cover plate adjusts to 
standard ceiling tiles and is available 
in several finishes. Grunau Sprinkler 
Manufacturing Div. 
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The KDR-1000 fire alarm system has 
optional devices such as smoke, flame, 
and heat detectors and bell, horn, 
and light alarms. It can activate an- 
nunciators, suppression systems, evacu- 
ation programs, door closers, and fan 
switches. Up to 128 zones of protection 
can be provided. Douglas Randall Div., 
Kidde, Inc. 
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Fire Monitoring System 1000/AC, 
which operates on existing a.c. power 
lines, is suitable for new or existing 
buildings. The manufacturer says that 
the cost of installation compared with a 
system having its own wiring is substan- 
tially lower. Components include the 
operator’s control module, which pro- 
vides complete indication and control 
functions; a printer clock module, which 
prints a record of all events; and a cen- 
tral processing unit, which receives and 
analyzes signals from the remote sta- 
tions. Robertshaw Controls Co., Control 
Systems Div. 
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Fire-rated access doors having a UL 
1%-hour B rating are suitable for use in 
wall areas where fire ratings are impor- 
tant. They have continuous hinges for 
smooth operation, automatic closers, 
and are self-latching. They come in 
standard sizes from 12 in. square to 48 
in. square and are equipped with flush, 
key-operated cylinder locks or with 
direct-action knurled knobs. Inryco, 
Inc., Milcor Div. 
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Fire safety literature 


Dry pipe sprinkler brochure explains 
the specific design criteria used in the 
development of the Latching Differen- 
tial Valve and describes the difference 
in operation of various dry valve de- 
signs. It includes a description of the ac- 
cessory components of the company's 
dry pipe system. The Viking Corp. 
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Fire Resistance Directory, January 
1980, contains designs of columns, 
beams, floors and ceilings, roofs and 
ceilings, and walls and partitions that 
have been tested in accordance with UL 
763 (ASTM E119), "Standard for Fire 
Tests of Building Construction and 
Materials." It also lists companies that 
are qualified to use the UL classification 
mark. The directory is 680 pages and 
costs $6.75, prepaid. Order from Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, Publication 
Stock, 333 Pfingsten Rd., Northbrook, Il 
60062. 


Business and Industry Catalog 1980 of 


fire safety educational and training 
material has a section that lists publica- 
tions related to life safety and building 
design. It includes a description of the 
Life Safety Code® Handbook, which 
explains how to meet code regulations. 
National Fire Protection Association. 
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Factory Mutual Resources: A User's 
Catalog, 1980-81, lists publications, 
films, and training aids for property 
conservation. Although many listings 
are for building owners, the 55-page 
catalog has several of interest to archi- 
tects on design considerations related to 
fire safety. Factory Mutual Engineering 
Corp. 
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Fire doors are included in an eight-page 
brochure that describes and illustrates 
UL-approved frames and sliding doors. 
Fire Doorater® charts help the specifier 
to select doors, frames, and hardware 
suitable for specific applications, based 
on UL label criteria. Overly Manufac- 
turing Co. 
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The 751D-AC/DC fire and smoke detec- 
tor responds to both fast burning and 
slow smoldering fires. The unit and its 
components are described in a six-page 
brochure that also includes a wiring 
guide and electrical specifications, as 
well as architectural specifications. BRK 
Div., Pittway Corp. 
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*Fire Door Digest' is a guide to selecting 
fire doors, door frames, and hardware. 
The 12-page illustrated brochure pro- 
vides classification and specification in- 
formation. Republic Builders Products 
Corp. 
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Fire protection sprinklers, devices, and 
accessories shown and described in a 
16-page brochure include ceiling and 
sidewall sprinklers in several styles. 
Among the accessories are alarms, 
valves, ceiling plates, guards, and re- 
lease devices. Information is supplied 
about application and operation along 
with specification data. Grinnell Fire 
Protection Systems Co., Inc. 

Circle 206 on reader service card 
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The ergonomic solution to space planning. 


kimBall 


KIMBALL OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
A Division of Kimball International, Inc. 


1549 Royal Street e Jasper, Indiana 47546 
812/482-1600 
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Discover a spectacular exterior wall 
treatment that puts new designs on 
all that it surrounds. Discover PPG's 
Solarcool* Spandrelite* wall cladding. 

In addition to dramatic beauty, 
Solarcool Spandrelite wall cladding 
offers outstanding performance capa- 
bilities. In new or existing applications. 
And at a cost that's lower than the 
expected exterior wall treatments: 
masonry, aluminum, stone and polished 
stainless steel. 
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PPG OFFERS A STUNNING 
ALTERNATIVE 10 THE DRAB SLAB. 


An advanced structural silicone 
glazing system with the mullions inside 
can make Solarcool Spandrelite wall 
cladding appear seamless. 

You're free to choose glass types and 
thicknesses previously unimagined. 

And Solarcool Spandrelite works as 
an energy-efficient opaque curtain wall 
or a window area. Can even hang in 
front of insulation. 

Since 1965, PPG has led the world 
in creative application of structural 
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silicone glazing systems. And began 
to build more "oohs" and "aahs" into 
buildings. 

Find out more. See Sweet's 8.26/Pp. 
Or write Environmental Glass Sales, 
PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern 
for the Future 
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Architect: Robert Bridges Associates, New York 


VIP products protect 
buildings from water leakage, 
dirt accumulation and mildew. 


VIP has everything 
you need to keep water in 
its place and not yours. 


For more information 
see SPEC-DATA* 
or SWEET'S Section 7.9/Vi. 
Call Sweet's BUYLINE 800° 
toll free for our 
nearest rep. 


WATERPROOFING 
SYSTEM 


VIP Enterprises, Inc. 
7245 N.W. 43rd Street 
Miami, FLA 33166 
(305) 592-6045 


VIP West, Inc. 
1287-66th Street 
Emeryville, CA 94608 
(415) 653-9633 
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Development of Low-cost Residential 
Sprinkler Protection. This report ex- 
plains a program that investigated 
development of low-cost residential 
sprinkler systems. There were nine 
combinations of sprinkler size and water 
pressure investigated in realistic living 
room fires. Results of the tests and con- 
clusions drawn are included in the 75- 
page report. Copies are available for 
$5.25, prepaid. Order No. PB-283015 
from National Technical Information 
Service, 5285 Port Royal Rd., 
Springfield, Va 22151. 


*Designing Fire Protection for Steel 
Columns’ is a 28-page publication on 
evaluating the ability of structural steel 
to withstand fire exposure. It discusses 
factors that influence fire resistance rat- 
ings of steel columns in frequently used 
sizes and shapes; fire protection mate- 
rials used most often on steel columns; 
and accepted methods for calculating 
fire resistance of protected steel col- 
umns in accordance with the ASTM 
E119 fire exposure standard. American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Thermafiber fire-protective insulations 
for curtain walls and perimeter fram- 
ing are described in an eight-page 
brochure, which also shows typical ap- 
plications. It describes results of fire- 
containment tests and provides infor- 
mation about the product's sound 
attenuation properties. The material is 
also used to protect steel columns and 
beams from fire. Detail drawings show 
how beams and columns are fireproofed 
by boxing them in instead of spraying 
on insulation. United States Gypsum. 
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Rigid polyurethane foam fire safety 
guidelines, SPI Bulletin U-100R, lists 
safety precautions to be taken during 
construction and safety design 
guidelines for architects and contrac- 
tors. The two-page information sheet, 
published by the Urethane Safety 
Group of the Society for the Plastics In- 
dustry, emphasizes the importance of 
protecting exposed polyurethane from 
accidental ignition by covering it with a 
flame barrier as soon as possible after 
installation, preferably the same day. 
Witco Chemical Corp., Isocyanate 
Products Div. 
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‘A System for Fire Safety Evaluation of 
Health Care Facilities’ describes a 
quantitative evaluation system for grad- 
ing health care facilities in terms of fire 
safety. There are three major areas: Oc- 
cupancy risk, building safety features, 
and safety redundancy. The design is 
intended to ensure that the failure of 
one part will not result in a failure of the 
entire system. Order No. PB 80 195 795, 
at $10 a copy prepaid, from: National 
Technical Information Service, 5285 
Port Royal Rd., Springfield, Va 22151. 
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do you go 
for laundry 


planning 


Everything you 
always wanted to know i 
about laundry equipment. 


MILNOR. 


Of course you go to MILNOR®. Be- 
cause MILNOR gives your clients a 
free cost and equipment analysis. 
All you do is fill out a simple ques- 
tionnaire. We'll do a general feasi- 
bility study at no charge and tell you 
how your clients can save money 
with a MILNOR in-house laundry 
System. 


MILNOR makes a wide range of 
equipment and can design a laundry 
system that fits just about any space 
requirements. From 50-room hotels 
to 2,000-bed hospitals, from Bangor 
to Bangkok, MILNOR has worked 
with architects all over the world in 
designing laundry systems of all 
sizes. We'd like to work with you, 
too. Well start by sending you a free 
laundry planning file. Just check the 
reader response card or write us today. 


PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 400, Kenner, La. 70063 
(a suburb of New Orleans) 504-729-7381 


. Sold and serviced by leading 
independent dealers the world over 


*PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
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PLEXIGLAS DR 


where extra toughness counts 


A Lighting Lens Material for Extra Toughness, Extra Protection and Extra Savings 


When you choose a material for your 
lighting lenses and diffusers in such high- 
risk areas as subway stations, pedestrian 
walkways, parking garages and lots, 
and other public areas, you look for im- 
pact resistance. Plexiglas DR high im- 
pact acrylic provides the EXTRA 
TOUGHNESS you need to withstand ac- 
cidental breakage or acts of vandalism. 

But breakage shouldn't be your only 
lighting lens concem. You need long 
term durability and protection from 
damage caused by exposure to the 


elements and to ultraviolet degradation. 
Plexiglas DR, the only all acrylic, high- 
impact material, provides the EXTRA 
PROTECTION you need for long-term 
like-new appearance and utility. 

Yet, Plexiglas DR acrylic pellets cost far 
less than polycarbonate resins, so you 
get EXTRA SAVINGS as well. 

The combination of good impact re- 
sistance, and high resistance to yellow- 
ing and discoloration —both in a mod- 
erate cost material — gives you EXTRA 
VALUE for your money. 


For the latest information on Plexiglas 
DR for lighting lens and diffusers, circle 
the reader service number or write to 
Rohm and Haas Company, Indepen- 
dence Mall West, Philadelphia, PA 19105, 
Attn: Marketing Services. 


| the company 


g | 
PLEXiGLAS DR. ROHM 
PLEXIGLAS IHRRS! Â 


PHILADELPHIA 


the trademark 


In Canada: West Hill, Ontario MIE 3T9 
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SPI literature catalog lists publications 
about plastics used in buildings. Litera- 
ture of possible interest to architects in- 
cludes papers on rigid PVC housesid- 
ing, plastics in construction, plastics in 
furniture, and plastics for architects and 
builders. Copies of the catalog are avail- 
able from The Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., Literature Sales Depart- 
ment, 355 Lexington Ave., New York, 
NY 10017. 


‘On Fire Protection . . . ' is a 24-page 
brochure that describes various types of 
sprinkler systems: wet pipe, dry pipe, 
low differention dry pipe, and several 
types using rate-of-temperature-rise de- 
tection. Diagrams illustrate the various 
designs. Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of 
America. 

Circle 210 on reader service card 


‘Fire Protection through Modern 
Building Codes,’ in its fourth edition, is 
divided into two parts. Part I is a discus- 
sion and analysis of fire protection regu- 
lations of greatest significance and gen- 
eral interest, covering building size, 
structural fire protection, and means of 
egress. Part II consists of practical regu- 
lations, based on the principles dis- 
cussed in Part I, formulated from 
studies by well-known research groups 
and from existing building codes. It 
covers types of construction, special oc- 


cupancy requirements, fire protection 
requirements, fire resistive materials 
and construction, and exit require- 
ments. Copies of this 350-page paper- 
back are available free by writing on 
firm letterhead to: The American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 1000 16th St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 


‘Handbook of Property Conservation.’ 


Although this is primarily a source of 


information on being prepared for all 
types of building emergencies, two sec- 
tions are related to fire protection: 
sprinklers and alarms. Various kinds of 
automatic sprinklers are compared, with 
explanations of how they work, and in- 
formation is provided on maintaining 
such a system. The chapter on alarms 
discusses the five basic types and their 
capabilities. The 260-page book, at 
$4.95 a copy, is available from: Fac- 
tory Mutual Engineering Corp., 1151 
Boston-Providence Turnpike, Nor- 
wood, Ma 02062. 


*Fire Resistance of Architectural Pre- 
cast Concrete, prepared for the PCI 
Committee on Fire and the PCI Archi- 
tectural Precast Concrete Division Man- 
agement Committee, summarizes the 
behavior of architectural precast con- 
crete in fire. It presents design data for 
calculating the thickness of many types 
of walls to provide fire endurance. Ta- 
bles and design charts provide informa- 
tion for determining the thickness of 
panels. Suggestions are also offered for 


the treatment of joints between wall 
panels, the protection of connections, 
and fire-stopping between floors and 
wall panels. Request copies of the 16- 
page report, at $2 each, from the 
Prestressed Concrete Institute, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il 60606. 


*Stairwell Pressurization Systems. In 
order to keep smoke and gases gener- 
ated by fires from rising, stairwells of tall 
buildings are being pressurized. Several 
designs now being used in the U.S. are 
discussed. There is a report on field tests 
of two of the systems. Order No. PB 297 
479, at $6 a copy prepaid, from: Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, 
E Port Royal Rd., Springfield, Va 
gc is 


Fire exit hardware that is UL listed is 
described and illustrated in a 16-page 
brochure. The door operators allow safe 
exit, yet keep doors closed to contain a 
fire. Hardware includes rim, mortise 
lock, concealed and surface vertical. rod 
types. It can be used on A, B, C, D, or E 
labeled doors. Von Duprin, Inc. 

Circle 211 on reader service card 


‘Fire and Life Safety for the Handi- 
capped: Conference and Preparatory 
Workshop Reports. The 13 reports 
from the panels and workshops held 
in preparation for a conference in 
November 1979 are contained in this 
154-page publication prepared by the 
[Literature continued on page 120] 


Will the perfect Gravel Stop 
please stand up? Always! 


And what could be more perfect than a system that 
grips the roofing felts so tightly that there's never 
been a reported failure in over 20 years and over 
10,000 installations. Perfect means permanent and 


that's what you get in the HICKMAN GRAVEL 

STOP SYSTEM. The perfect clamp attached with 
the perfect fastener to create the perfect system... 
for permanent waterproof protection that's 
guaranteed for 5 years. See us in Sweet's (7.3 Hi). 


Call our FREE "Roof-Line" . . . 1-800-438-3897 


Available in Canada 
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Saddlebtoo 


The Golf and Tennis Resort 


A Penton/IPC Subsidiary 


Saddlebrook is a greet 
new idee for your next 


FLORIDA 
VACATION 


It's new! Different! Elegant and 
exciting! 


Saddlebrook, Florida's unique golf 
and tennis resort. 


Why is it unique? 


Because you live in a luxurious one, 
two or three-bedroom condominium 
suite instead of a hotel room at a 
comparable price! 


Because you play golf on rolling 
fairways and undulating greens amid 
lofty pines, stands of cypress 
sprinkled with sparkling ponds and 
bayheads. It's “Northern” golf in the 
South. But that's not all. 


There's tennis and swimming and 
dining and just plain relaxing while 
you're being pampered by a 
courteous, magnificently trained 
staff. Trained to make your vacation at 
Saddlebrook a genuinely pleasurable 
experience. 


Saddlebrook is no more than 90 
minutes away from “almost 
everything" in Florida ... Disney 
World (90 minutes), Busch Gardens 
(15 minutes), Cypress Gardens (60 
minutes), Weeki Wachee (45 minutes), 
Circus World (60 minutes), Sea World 
(75 minutes), beaches (50 minutes), 
just to mention a few attractions. 


Just 25 minutes from Tampa's 
International Airport... on Route I-75 
... there's not a single traffic light 
between you and our front gate. Drive 
yourself, or use our limo service. 


For a personal condominium resort 
vacation that offers you a whole lot 
more and costs you a whole lot less, 
contact your travel agent. Or call 


813/973-1111 
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Saddlebrook 
The Golf and Tennis Resort 
Wesley Chapel, Florida 33599 


Saddlebrook is a greet 
new idea for your next 
FLORIDA BUSINESS 

MEETING 


Ideally situated on 400 acres of 
naturally beautiful Florida land just 25 
minutes north of Tampa's 
International Airport. 


e Guests live in privately owned, 
luxurious condominiums instead of 
hotel rooms. 


* All amenities are within walking 
distance of your condominium suite. 


e Ready in the winter of 1981 


. .. Conference rooms for groups from 
10 to 75 
... 100 one, two, and three-bedroom 
luxury condominium suites 
. . Championship 18-hole golf course 
. . Clubhouse 
. Pro shop 
.. Restaurant and lounge 
. Six tennis courts 
. Swimming pool 


e Ready in 1982 


... Facilities for meetings and 
banquets — groups up to 800 persons, 
specializing in 300-400 group range 
... Main clubhouse and conference 
center, close to all sleeping 
accommodations 

... 400 one, two, and three-bedroom 
luxury condominium suites 

... Major lake-size swimming pool 
... Golf course expanded to 27 holes 
... Tennis courts expanded to 18 
courts 

... Tennis teaching area with tennis 
pro in attendance 


Plan your next business meeting at 
Saddlebrook. Call 813/973-1111 
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Saddlebrook 5 
The Golf ner Tennis Resort The Golf and Tennis Resort 
Wesley Chapel, Florida 33599 A Penton/IPC Subsidiary 
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Literature continued from page 117 


AI A Research Corp. and the Center for 
Fire Research, National Engineering 
Laboratory, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Also included are the speeches in 
the plenary sessions and comments by 
some of the participants. Copies of the 
report, at $5 each, are available from: 
The Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402. 


*Design for Fire Resistance of precast 
prestressed concrete, is intended to 
provide an analytical method of evaluat- 
ing the fire endurance of structures 
made of precast and prestressed con- 
crete. Problems and their solutions are 
presented. There is an explanation of 
the symbols used in equations and a 
glossary of terms. Graphs and detail 
drawings support the text. Request 
copies of this 90-page report, at $5 each, 
from the Prestressed Concrete Institute, 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, I] 60606. 


Other products 


Lonfloor is a threc-layer laminated PVC 
flooring, including the backing cloth. It 
is 100 mils thick and comes in ten plain 
smooth colors, eight smooth marbelized 
colors. The flooring can be installed on 
or below grade on concrete, on metal, or 
on composition plywood substrates. On 


special order, the flooring can be man- 
ufactured to meet fire retardant stand- 
ards set forth in ASTM E-84-76a. 
Lonseal, Inc. 

Circle 121 on reader service card 


Carmel 4 exterior lighting for shopping 
malls and parking areas of schools, hos- 
pitals, and institutions, can be mounted 
at a height of 20-30 ft. A reflector con- 
trols the direction of the illumination. 
The hinged lens allows easy access for 
bulb replacement or cleaning. Elsco 
Lighting Products, Inc. 

Circle 122 on reader service card 


Americana I Berber high-loop tufted 
carpet of 100 percent wool is a 12-ft 
broadloom suitable for contract or resi- 
dential applications. The.carpet comes 
in four neutral colors each with a range 
of subtle hues: Mojave Beige, Desert 
Sand, Limestone, and Smokerise. Good- 
lin Carpet Co. 

Circle 123 on reader service card 


Modular Distribution Systems (MDS) 
include Power-I-Duct, a factory pre- 
wired, multi-outlet assembly for power 
and lighting circuits. Power is delivered 
to the system through Communi-Power 
Poles, partitions, walls, or poke-through 
units. Also part of MDS are ‘Main 
Feeder Duct for telephone cable dis- 
tribution and Communi-T-Duct. for 
point-of-use telephone service. Electro 
Products Div.. 3M Co. 

Circle 124 on reader service card 


Venus stacking table has a tubular steel 
frame that also forms double legs at 
each corner. Top is natural oak. The 
table is available in either 36-1n. square 
or 45-in. round models and can be 
stacked ten high. Fixtures Manufactur- 
ing Corp. 

Circle 125 on reader service card 


ReActa seating automatically reacts to 
normal changes in sitting posture. Con- 
toured back and seat are of high- 
resilience foam. Arms are self-skinning 
urethane, available in a choice of three 
colors, and have fabric-covered inserts. 
The chair has a five-prong base with cas- 
ters. There is a companion word- 
processor chair. Madison Furniture In- 
dustries. 

Circle 126 on reader service card 


Pumparound® coil run-around pack- 
age offers building owners and op- 
erators single-source responsibility for 
[Products continued on page 122] 


Now, all the benefits of carpeting... 
with better static protection than tile. 


For general office areas 


Dept. A/PA 
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See Sweet’s Catalog 9.28/Un. 


Compu-Carpet" 


US Pat No 4.153.749 


COMPU-CARPET anti-static carpeting is a unique, high 
performance floor covering developed specifically for 
use in modern offices, computer rooms, terminal areas 
and other static-sensitive environments. Attractive and 
durable, Compu-Carpet has anti-static properties 
superior even to those of hard surface flooring. 


Compu-Carpet meets IBM resistance recommendations. 
Since its anti-static properties are inherent in its con- 
struction, protection is assured for the life of the carpet. 
Compu-Carpet carries a 5-year static and wear warranty. 


Send for complete details. 


UNITED 
,//, TECHNICAL 
EHD rroouers. mc. 


THE STATIC CONTROL THE STATIC CONTROL PEOPLE. 
32 Southwest Industrial Park, Westwood. MA 02090, (617) 326-7611 


Mfd. by 


Above: Bullock's Department Store in San José, Cal. Note Grinnell Quick 
Response Sprinklers installed in a sprinkler line suspended from a cable below 
the fabric roof. Photo courtesy of Virgil R. Carter, Architect, Environmental 
Planning & Research, Inc. 

Right above: Grinnell's Model F931 Quick Response Sprinkler. 


e [2 
The sky’s the limit. 
Grinnell* Sprinklers Can Meet 
the Challenge of Your Most 
Challenging Designs. 


When Bullock's in San Jose, California's Oakridge Mall 
installed the first fabric roof ever used in a department 
store, they chose Grinnell sprinklers. 


The problem that faced the owners, the architects and the 
insurance company was how to provide needed sprinkler 
protection that could respond quickly and effectively to a 
fire when the sprinkler lines were suspended from cables as 
much as 17' below the fabric roof. 

The fiberglass fabric roof coated with TEFLON* made 
conventional pipe hangers impossible. The only practical 
manner to support the sprinkler system was from the 
suspension cables which were an integral part of the 
overall building design. 


This innovative design called for an innovative technology, 
which was met by the use of Grinnell's Model F931 Quick 
Response attachment. This sprinkler combines the time- 
tested Duraspeed Sprinkler with an additional heat detec- 
tion device sensitive to a temperature rate of rise at 20°F 
per second. 

The Quick Response device attaches in a matter of 
seconds to a Duraspeed solder-type sprinkler. Thus, stan- 
dard pendent sprinklers as well as horizontal sidewall 
models were available for use in this overall design. 


This unique fast-acting sprinkler attachment, listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories, proved its capabilities in a test 
program witnessed by the owner's representatives and 
representatives of the insurance authorities. 


Not only did the sprinkler attachment prove to be effective 
in the laboratory test, but it also demonstrated the flexibility 
needed to adapt to the demands of the structure's uncon- 
ventional roof lines. 


When it comes to sprinkler designs from the traditional to 
the avant-garde, Grinnell has the technology to provide 
sprinkler protection to match your most demanding design 
requirements. 

For additional information, please write: 

Grinnell Fire Protection Systems Co., Inc. 

10 Dorrance St. 

Providence, R.I. 02903 


TEFLON® is Du Pont's registered trademark for its fluorocarbon resin and film 
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Products continued from page 120 


run-around, heat-recovery systems. The 
pre-engineered system recovers energy 
from exhaust air without cross contami- 
nation, Pumparound is designed for 
structures where large volumes of tem- 
pered air must be exhausted to the 
building’s exterior. The system recovers 
the otherwise wasted heat and directs it 
through the package arrangement to 
the ventilation air. It can be used with 
the company’s Weathermaker air han- 
dler or with built-up air delivery sys- 
tems. Carrier Machinery and Systems 
Div. 

Circle 127 on reader service card 


Communication systems for the visu- 
ally and aurally impaired include the 
Schmidt reader, which can enlarge copy 
from two to forty times; the Flexiscope 
large screen visual amplification; and 
the Handicapped Learning Center. The 
Center is a 7.5-sq-ft work surface with a 
TV monitor and a camera. Options in- 
clude a talking calculator, microfiche 
reader, audio/video recorders, type- 
writer, scanning table, variable speech 
recorder, slide projector, amplifier, and 
video cassette player/recorder. It can be 
used as an aid in teaching students re- 
quiring special assistance. Edu Trainer. 
Circle 128 on reader service card 


Tascon™ pendant lighting fixtures can 
be used individually or as components 


of a ceiling system. The fixture and its 
track can be moved to almost any point 
in the ceiling. The use of Tascon pend- 
ant lighting instead of lighting panels 
permits more acoustical materials to be 
used in the ceiling to improve sound 
control. Armstrong World Industries. 
Circle 129 on reader service card 


Dining chair and matching table fold 
for compact storage. Frames for both 
are chromium. The table top is natural 
beech, and the chair seat cover comes in 
a choice of fabrics and leathers. DUX. 
Circle 130 on reader service card 


A corner model washfountain, Series 
500, provides space for three users, with 
the equivalent of two spaces required 
for a wheelchair. The washfountain has 
low-profile operating valves, tamper- 
resistant fasteners, a soap tank con- 
cealed in the pedestal, and terrazzo bowl 
and backsplash to withstand hard use. 


Valves close automatically after a 10- 
second sprayhead flow to conserve wa- 
ter. It is available for schools in a junior 
height, with the bowl rim 30 in. from the 
floor. Bradley Corp. 

Circle 131 on reader service card 


Building materials 


Major materials suppliers for buildings 
that are featured this month, as they 
were furnished by the architects. 


New York University Midtown Center, 
New York (p. 66). Architects: Voorsanger 
& Mills, New York. Paint: Benjamin 
Moore. Vinyl: Wolf Gordon. Gypsum 
wallboard: U.S. Gypsum. Tiles: Arm- 
strong. Carpets: Mohawk, V'soske. Ter- 
razzo: Port Morris Co. Lighting: Edison 
Price, CGL, Neo-Ray, Berkey Color 
Tran, Solux. Furniture: JG, Navedo 
Woodcraft, Allcraft Fabricators, Knoll, 
Brickel, Heywood-Wakefield, Cramer. 
Signage: Howard  Walode. Blinds: 
Levelor Lorentzen. 


Department offices, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (p. 70). 
Architects: Voorsanger &9 Mills, New York. 
Paint: M.A. Bruder & Sons. Gypsum 
wallboard: U.S. Gypsum. Acoustical 
tiles: Conwed. Floor tile: Kentile. Car- 
pets: Lees. Bathroom tile: Robert- 
son-American. Lighting: Keeline, Kurt 
Verser. Furniture: Stendig, Steelcase, 
Vector, J.G., Thonet, Neiman. Signage: 
ASI-Designing Sign Co. 


With Dukane 

sound masking, the 
office can be open... the 
discussion is closed. 


Open offices are wise investments. They 
dramatically increase usable floor space and 
reduce maintenance, heating and cooling 
costs. Even employee efficiency is increased. 


Dukane sound masking makes the open office 
even more practical. These electronic 
systems help achieve a higher degree of 
speech privacy in a busy office. The system 
works by preoccupying the ear, yet goes 
unnoticed, itself. 


Dukane has over 50 years experience with 
sound systems. We can custom design a sound 
masking system suited for the acoustical 
conditions in your open office. 


Attach your business card to this ad and send 


for information today. 
DUKANE lI) 


DUKANE CORPORATION 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS DIVISION 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 60174 312/584-2300 
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ACME BRICK COMPANY (Ceramic Cooling Tower - Sanford Brick Corporation) 

ADAMS RITE MANUFACTURING CO. / ALCOA BUILDING PRODUCTS, INC. / 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA / AMERICAN COLLOID COMPANY (Building 

Materials Division) AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. (CY/RO Industries Division) 

AMERICAN HYDROTECH, INC. / AMERICAN STANDARD, INC. (Building Products Division - United States Plumbing Products - The Majestic 

Company - Modernfold® - The Steelcraft® Manufacturing Co.) AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY / ANDERSON CORP. / 

ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY / AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS / BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION (Buffalo Tank Division - Lane Metal 

Products Division) BORDEN, INC. (Borden Chemical Division - Columbus Coated Fabrics) BRADLEY CORPORATION (Washroom Accessories Division) 
M. A. BRUDER & SONS, INC. / BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION / THE BURNS & RUSSELL CO. / THE CHICAGO FAUCET COMPANY / 
CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES, INC. / DAP, INC. / DeVAC, INC. (DeVAC-Chamberlain, Inc. - Mon-Ray Windows) DOVER CORPORATION (Elevator Division) 
DOW CHEMICAL U.S.A. / DOW CORNING CORPORATION / DWYER PRODUCTS CORPORATION / EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. (Day-Brite 

Lighting Division - Emerson-Chromalox Division - In-Sink-Erator Division - mcPhilben Lighting Division - Omega Lighting Division - 

Soundlock Division) ENVIRONMENTAL ELEMENTS CORP. / EXECUTONE, INC. / THE FLINTKOTE CO. / FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

(Glass Division) FORMICA CORPORATION / FRANCISCAN CERAMICS 

INCORPORATED / GAF CORPORATION (Floor Products Division) 

GII (formerly GLASWELD INTERNATIONAL, INC.) (Mirawal Products 

Division, Kaiser Aluminum) W. R. GRACE & CO. (Construction Products Division) GTE SYLVANIA (Columbia Company - Cotumbia Lighting Company - 

GTE Sylvania Indoor/Outdoor Lighting - Unistrut Corporation) GUTH LIGHTING (Unit of General Signal) HARRIS PREBLE COMPANY / HILLSDALE 
INDUSTRIES, INC. / HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY / HONEYWELL, INC. (Commercial Construction Division) INDUSTRIAL ACOUSTICS 
COMPANY, INC. / INRYCO, INC. / INTERPACE CORP. / JOHNS-MANVILLE SALES CORPORATION (Building Systems Marketing Division - 
Holophane Division - Industrial Product Marketing Division - Residential Products Marketing Division) KAWNEER COMPANY, INC. / KOHLER CO. / 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. (Architectural Building Products Division - Forest Products Group - Organic Materials Group - Treated Wood Products 

Division) LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD COMPANY / LISKEY, INC. / MAMECO INTERNATIONAL (Coatings Division) MATTHEWS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
(Architectural Division) MERCHANT & EVANS / METROPOLITAN CERAMICS, INC. / MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION (Electrical Products Division) 

3M COMPANY (Electro-Products Division) MONIER COMPANY / BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. / OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY (North American 
Operations) OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION / PEASE COMPANY / PELLA WINDOWS & DOORS / PENNWALT CORPORATION / 
PERMAGRAIN PRODUCTS, INC. / PPG INDUSTRIES, INC. / HARRIS PREBLE COMPANY / H. H. ROBERTSON CO. (Cupples Products Division - 

U.S. Building Products Division ROBINSON BRICK & TILE COMPANY / SANSPRAY CORPORATION / SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY (Schlage 
Electronics Division - Von Duprin, Inc. - LCN Closers) SILBRICO CORPORATION / SMITH-ALSOP PAINTS (M. A. Bruder & Sons, Inc.) THE SPENCER 

TURBINE COMPANY / THE STANDARD PRODUCTS COMPANY / THE STANLEY WORKS (Stanley Magic-Door - Stanley Hardware Division) 

STARK CERAMICS, INC. / SUMMITVILLE TILES , INC. / TATE ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS, INC. / THERMO PRODUCTS COMPANY / THETFORD 
CORPORATION / TRW, INC. (Nelson Stud Welding Division) THE TRANE COMPANY / TREMCO, INC./ TUBULAR SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURING, 

INC. / UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION (American Bridge Division - Universal 

Atlas Cement Division) UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT (Division of United States Steel 

Corporation) VAN-PACKER COMPANY / WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
((Architectural Systems Division - Bryant Electric Division - Commercial & Industrial Air 

Conditioning Division - Elevator Division - Lighting Division - Low Voltage Distribution 

Equipment Division - Micarta Division - Transmission & Distribution Equipment Group - 
Transportation Division) RALPH WILSON PLASTICS (Wilsonart) THE J. G. WILSON COMPANY / 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF TIMBER CONSTRUCTION / ARCHITECTURAL ALUMINUM MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION / BRICK INSTITUTE OF AMERICA / COPPER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION / EDISON 
ELECTRIC INSTITUTE / INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LATH & PLASTER / INTERNATIONAL 
MASONRY INSTITUTE / REALTORS NATIONAL MARKETING INSTITUTE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF REALTORS / WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION / ZINC INSTITUTE INC. / 
CONSTRUCTION RESOURCES INC. / DUCKER RESEARCH COMPANY, INC. / FAILS MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE / GEORGE M. HAMILTON & ASSOCIATES / ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC. / MacFARLANE & 
COMPANY, INC. / McGRAW-HILL INFORMATION SYSTEMS CO. / DAVID S. MILLER & ASSOCIATES, 
INC. / TECHNOMIC CONSULTANTS / AIA JOURNAL / ARCHITECTURAL RECORD / AUTOMATION 
IN HOUSING AND SYSTEMS BUILDING NEWS / BUILDING DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION / BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS / BUILDINGS / CEE - CONTRACTOR'S ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT / CONSULTING 
ENGINEER / ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD / HOUSING MAGAZINE / HUTTON PUBLISHING / 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE / SPECIFYING 

ENGINEER / ACME BRICK COMPANY (Ceramic 

Cooling Tower - Sanford Brick Corporation) ADAMS 

RITE MANUFACTURING CO. / ALCOA BUILDING 

PRODUCTS, INC. / ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 

AMERICA / AMERICAN COLLOID COMPANY (Building Materials Division) AMERICAN 
CYANAMID CO. (CY/RO Industries Division) AMERICAN HYDROTECH, INC. / AMERICAN 
STANDARD, INC. (Building Products Division - United States Plumbing Products - The Majestic 
Company - Modernfold® - The Steelcraft® Manufacturing Co. AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY / ANDERSEN CORP. / ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY / AZROCK 

FLOOR PRODUCTS / BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION (Buffalo Tank Division - Lane Metal 
Products Division) BORDEN, INC. (Borden Chemical Division - Columbus Coated Fabrics) 
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Here, for the first time in this century, 
is an opportunity to re-examine the 
philosophy of the Beaux-Arts school of 


architecture. 


PA Book 
Store 


Each book has been selected for it's usefulness to you in your 
professional practice. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
Foreign orders must be accompanied by payment. It is not 
necessary to send payment with the order. Circle appropriate 
numbers on the Reader Service Cards in the back of this 
issue, add your name and address and mail. Local sales tax 
must be included with payment. Prices subjectto change. 


For faster service, send the card in an envelope to: 


Mrs. Hetty Rizvi 
Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


P/A Back issues 


A limited supply of the following issues of P/A are available at 
$6.00 per Copy. Check MUST accompany order! 
Connecticut Residents Add 71/2% Sales Tax. 

September .... International interiors/Ceilings/Barrier- 


August........ Miami and Miami Beach/Farrell-Grimshaw 


May........... Japanese houses/Office chairs/GFRC 


free standards 

warehouses 
July... Small buildings/Office Computers 
June.......... Chicago/Fabric structures 
Send both to: 


Mrs. Hetty Rizvi 
Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Ct. 06904 


The Architecture of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


Edited by Arthur Drexler with 
essays by Richard Chafee, 

David Van Zanten, Neil Levine and 
Arthur Drexler 

423 pp.. illus. . . . $55.00 


The most comprehensive analysis 
and documentation of Beaux-Arts 
architecture ever published. |ncludes 
large-scale drawings of elevations 
and plans and photographs of major 
French and American Beaux-Arts 
buildings (including Pennsylvania 
Station and Grand Central Terminal) 
Circle B601 under Books. 


2 Energy Conservation Through 
Building Design 


Edited by Donald Watson, 
305 pp., illus... $21.95 


This precedent-setting book provides 
the bridge between architect and 
engineer, practitioner and researcher, 
So necessary to the development of a 
rational approach to energy conser- 
vation. Not limited to new building de- 
signs. it also includes methods of 
analyzing existing structures and 
specific ways to reduce their energy 
consumption. 

Circle B602 under Books. 


3 Architectural Rendering: 
The Techniques of 
Contemporary Presentation 


By Albert O. Halse, 326 pp.. 
iHus., 2nd edition, 1972... $39.95 


This completely up-dated revision of 
the most widely used guide to archi- 
tectural rendering covers all working 
phases from pencil strokes to finished 
product — and shows how to obtain 
the desired mood, perspective, light 
anc color effects, select proper equip- 
ment and work in different media. 
Circle B603 under Books. 


Sha 


are 


“DESIGN™ . / 
WITHPLANTS | 


NEW* 


Architecture: 
Form, Space and Order 


By Francis D.K. Ching, 
294 pp.. illus. . . . $22.50 


Written to foster understanding of 
design concepts, this rich source of 
architectural prototype demonstrates 
how to extract the fundamental princi- 
ples of form and space from the 
environment, whether in the architec- 
tural one views or inhabits, in archi- 
tectural visualization, in drawing. or in 
actual design 

Circle B604 under Books. 


Affordable Houses 
Designed by Architects 


Edited by Jeremy Robinson, 
168 pp., illus. . . . $19.95 


This lavishly illustrated volume shat- 
ters the myth that architect-designed 
houses are more costly than de- 
veloper-built houses. The superb 
photographs, fioor plans, drawings, 
and details of interiors and exteriors 
present a wealth of ideas on how 
to construct beautiful and unique 
houses within limited budgets. 

Circle B605 under Books. 


6 Design Competitions 


By Paul D. Spreiregen, 
310 pp., illus... .. $24.95 


The first comprehensive guide to de- 
sign competitions based on American 
practices, it examines in detail all im- 
portant aspects of this timely subject, 
including how competitions work and 
the ground rules that govern most 
competitions. 

Circle B606 under Books. 


7 Design and Planning 
of Swimming Pools 


By John Dawes. 
276 pp., illus. . . . $49.95 


A comprehensive manual that de- 
scribes the essential characteristics 
and consequent design requirements 
of every type of pool imaginable. Also 
deals in great detail with more techni- 


- WATER IN LANDSCAPE 
CRIE 


cal matters, such as structural prob- 
lems and how to solve them, finishes, 
filtration, circulation and water treat- 
ment. heating and ventilating 

Circle B607 under Books. 


NEW* 


8 Landscape Design with Plants 


Edited by Brian Clouston 
456 pp., illus. . . . $39.95 


A comprehensive manual, which 
compliments “Landscape Tech- 
niques”, combines (for the first time in 
a single volume) the theoretical and 
practical aspects of landscape de- 
sign with plants. The text is divided 
into three parts, each with a different 
focus. 

Circle B608 under Books. 


NEW * 


A Golden Thread 
2500 Years of Solar Architecture 
and Technology 


By Ken Butti & John Perlin, 
304 pp., illus. . .. $15.95 


This carefully researched narrative 
not only presents a history of solar 
energy use, but also demonstrates 
that successful solar energy applica- 
tions of the past pave the way toward a 
society that depends on the sun for a 
large part of its heat. light and motive 
power. 

Circle B609 under Books. 


1 (0) Water in Landscape 
Architecture 


By Craig S. Campbell 
128 pp., illus. . . . $15.95 


This profusely illustrated book is the 
first published work that deals in sub- 
stantial detail with the technical as 
well as the aesthetic principles of 
fountain design. Covers basic hy- 
draulic principles, practical limita- 
tions, environment and availabte 
equipment. 

Circle B610 under Books. 
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1 Public Relations for the 
Design Professional 


By Gerre Jones, 
278 pp.. illus. ... $21.50 


An authoritative book on public re- 
lations written in easily understood 
language for architects, engineers 
and other design professionals. Ex- 
plains how to plan, set up and carry 
out a PR program that meets special 
requirements, as well as how to take 
advantage of some often overlooked 
opportunities for free publicity from 
the media 

Circle B611 under Books. 


NEW* 


1 2 Marinas: A Working Guide to 
Their Development and Design 


By Donald W. Adle & Dip Arch. 
336 pp., illus... . $49.50 


Explores all the considerations that 
planners, developers and architects 
must take into account when creating 
marinas, covering site selection to 
bunkering and pollution control, plus 
economic and lega! considerations. 
Circle B612 under Books 


NEW* 


13 Leisure Homes 


By A. W. Lees with E. V. Hyen. 
320 pp., illus. ... $18.95 


The homes collected in this informa- 
tive guide represent a broad spectrum 
of imaginative architectural design. 
Floor plans and interior views of 56 
stunning leisure homes are shown in 
Striking color, plus step-by-step in- 
structions and complete plans for 
building the Popular Science Lockbox 
House. 

Circle B613 under Books. 


1 Architectural Illustration 
The Value Delineation Process 


by Paul Stevenson Oles, 
288 pp., illus. ... $34.50 
In this copiously illustrated, clearly or- 
ganized explanation of his value delin- 


x157 


eation system, the author presents a 
detailed description of the process 
which has resulted in these award- 
winning delineations that show real- 
istically how a designed structure will 
appear when built. 

Circle B614 under Books. 


NEW* 


1 Furniture 
Designed by Architects 


By Marian Page. 
224 pp., illus... . $25.00 


This well-illustrated volume features 
26 prominent architects whose work, 
spanning two centuries, encom- 
passes a broad spectrum of styles. 
The author explores the architects’ 
reasons for their designs. as well as 
how they related to their time, place 
and contemporaries. 

Circle B615 under Books 


1 Trees for Architecture 
and the Landscape 
Condensed Edition 


by Robert L. Zion 
208 pp., illus. . . . $11.95 


This attractive book will aid communi- 
cation between landscape architect, 
architect and layman with a compre- 
hensive collection of photographic 
portraits of trees whose structure. 
habit and other characteristics make 
them especially useful in relation to 
buildings and outdoor spaces. 

Circle B625 under Books. 


NEW* 


1 7 Drawing & Painting Buildings 


By Reggie Stanton, 

144 pp., illus. . . . $17.95 

A one-volume library on architectural 
rendering shows how to render the 


many components, props and ele- 
ments in terms of setting, mood and 
composition for both residential and 
commercial projects. 

Circle B617 under Books 


1 8 Design Cost Analysis 
for Architects & Engineers 


By Herbert Swinburne, 
317 pp., illus. . . . $18.95 


This first-of-its-kind book shows 
architects and engineers how to 
analyze and estimate the costs of 
building construction during the de- 
sign stage when the potential for con- 
trolling costs is greatest. 

Circle B618 under Books. 


1 9 Architectural Stained Glass 


Edited by Brian Clarke 
234 pp., illus. . . . $29.50 


The contributors to this book (through 
their stunning designs) emphasize 
stained glass as a constructivist art 
form, taking it out of its medieval ec- 
clesiastical context and putting it into 
a contemporary tramework, both-sec- 
ular and architectonic. 

Circle B619 under Books. 


2 [0] The Earth Shelter Handbook 


By Tri-Arch Associates. 
244 pp., illus. . . . $12.95 


This paper-back handbook presents 
to architects; builders, private home- 
owners and commercial clients an 
easy-to-follow, step-by-step evalua- 


tion plan for site selection, soil evalu- 
ation and criteria for placement in re- 
lation to wind and sun. 

Circle B620 under Books. 


2 The Architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
A Complete Catalog 
Second Edition 


By William Allin Storrer, 
456 pp., illus. ... $15.00 


This second edition, which docu- 
ments all of the buildings designed by 
Wright, replaced a number of photo- 
graphs with new ones that show the 
buildings to better effect, changed 
Some copy in the text, and incorpo- 
rated factual information that has 
come to light since the original pub- 
lication in 1974. 

Circle B621 under Books. 


NEW* 


2 2 Old and New Architecture: 
Design Relationship 


280 pp., illus. . .. $25.00 


How to make new architecture com- 
patible with its current setting, 
whether in the midst of a large historic 
urban area or as an addition to an old 
building, is analyzed in this first com- 
prehensive book on the subject by 18 
design experts. 

Circle B622 under Books 


NEW * 


2 3 By Their Own Design 


Edited by Abby Suckle, 
160 pp.. illus... . $19.95 


Ten internationally known architects 
describe their concerns, both artistic 
and pragmatic, as they related to the 
process of designing and construct- 
ing one or more of their major build- 
ings. E 

Circle B623 under Books 


THE 
EARTH SHELTER 
HANDBOOK 


y Tri/Aetfhs Assoctales 


2 4 Rendering With Pen and Ink 


By Robert W. Gill, 

368 pp.. illus. ... $12.95 

This paper-back edition is a copiously 
illustrated guide to the techniques and 
methods of rendering, including sec- 
tions on perspective, projection, 
shadow, reflections, and how to draw 
cars, ships, aircraft, trees, and human 
figures. The author also describes the 
very wide range of instruments and 
equipment currently in use. 

Circle B624 under Books. 


NEW* 


2 5 Integrated Space Systems 
Vocabulary for Room 
Language 


By A. Pressman & P. Pressman, 
116 pp.. illus. ... $16.95 


This unique voliume describes the 
theory and practices of integrated 
space systems, a novel approach to 
home renovation that promotes the 
economical and humanistic use of 
space. without damage to the existing 
Structure. 

Circle B616 under Books. 


2 6 How to Recycle Buildings 


By Laurence E. Reiner, 
244 pp., illus... . $19.95 


The concensus of opinion by many 
authorities in the building industry is 
thatrecycling is here to stay and to ex- 
pand. Here is an excellent reference 
on how to find. evaluate, survey, fi- 
nance and market recycling projects 
profitably 

Circle B626 under Books. 
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The Collection. PA in November 


Focal Point, the unquestioned leader in 


LÀ 
architectural accent through modern polymers, 
presents its award-winning collection of cornice reser \ d JOI l 
mouldings and other accents. 
Delicate beauty ...incredible strength. 


Absolute integrity... pre-engineered installatio and Ti e modeling 
balance sheet 


Now that business interests all over America have recognized 
the economic potential of older structures, it has become cru- 
cially important to examine the quality of preservation and 
remodeling efforts for commercial purposes. In this issue 
P/A's editors will tote up the pluses and minuses of six very 
telling instances of commercial re-use and rehabilitation in 
typical downtown situations in cities such as Pittsburgh and 
Des Moines. 


How products get designed will be the subject of a challeng- 
: oe — ing Technics article in this issue, tracing the roots and motiva- 
There's far more to The Collection than tions behind development of new and expanded building 


moulding. Focal Point has prepared a catalogue product lines, analyzed through selected cases. 
featuring its recessed domes, niche caps, 
medallions, mantels, overdoor pieces, stair brack- 
ets and more. Ask for THE COLLECTION. 


FOCAL POINT INC. 


Dept. R-J 2005 Marietta Rd. N.W. Atlanta, GA 30318 (404) 351-0820 


Circle No. 320 on Reader Service Card 


CEM-FIL GLASSFIBER 
REINFORCED CONCRETE CLADDING 
The durability of concrete without the 
weight of concrete. 


numm OSSA 


awam CARENS 


A-- hs m Sc 


Park Plaza Condominiums/Great Falls, Montana/Architect: Page-Werner 
& Associates/GFRC Manufacturer: Buehner Concrete Co., Salt Lake City 


Arcade Square, Dayton, Oh. 


ce m- FIL P/A in December will include an examination of important 
CORPORATION new trends in the design of tall buildings—an area of greatly 
120 Spence Lane/Nashville. Tennessee 37210 revived activity today. Concerns ranging from structural sys- 
Telex: 55-5120/Phone. (615) 883-/563 : E : : 1 
tems to corporate imagery to office interiors will be covered 
Circle No. 315 on Reader Service Card critically, with pertinent examples. 


«Drain water off the roof, fast. «Provide constant 
insulating value. «Remain strong and dimensionally 
stable. «Make an excellent base for built-up roofing. 


Pittsburgh Corning offers Tapered 


FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 
Systems with tapers of "inch or 
14-inch per foot which provide 
positive drainage on any flat roof 


deck regardless of drain location. 


And, there are pre-packed cricket 
systems with the same taper for 
drain-to-drain installation. All of 


these systems drain water off the 


roof, fast. 


Retains Insulating Value 


Because FOAMGLAS cellular glass 


insulation is all glass, water, in 


either liquid or vapor form, cannot 
penetrate it and destroy its insulat- 
ing capability. That's why Tapered 


FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 
Systems provide constant 
insulating value. 


Excellent BUR Base 
FOAMGLAS insulation has high 
compressive strength and an 


exceptionally low coefficient of ex- 
pansion. It won't compress, shrink, 
stretch, swell or warp, so Tapered 


FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 


Systems remain strong and dimen- 
sionally stable and are an excep- 
tional base for built-up roofs. 


Single-Source Responsibility 
Pittsburgh Corning offers a no-leak, 
no-thermal-efficiency-loss guarantee 
that includes everything from the 
deck up. Call or write for details. 


To learn more about Tapered 
FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 
Systems, refer to Sweet's General 
Building File or contact Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Marketing 
Department PA1080, 800 Presque 
Isle Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15239. 
(412) 327-6100. 


PITTSB 
TTS URGH 5 THE 


BUCK 
STOPS 
HERE! 


Circle No. 341 on Reader Service Card 
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Progressive Architecture 


Job mart 


Situations Open 


Architect: Demonstrated managerial skills, mar- 
keting abilities and design experience needed for 
growing 100 employee Maine/New Hampshire/ 
Massachusetts Architectural Engineering firm. 
Position that of Chief Architect for branch office, 
reporting directly to branch manager. Broad 
range of projects include housing, medical, educa- 
uonaland municipal facilities. Firm committed to 
growth and design excellence. Full support divi- 
sionsin house. Architectural openings in other 
branches for qualified architects. Salaries com- 
mensiurate with skills. Excellent fringe benefits. 
George W. Barnes, Wright-Pierce, 99 Main Street, 
Lopsham, Me 04086. 


Architects: H BE Corporation, the world's largest 
designer and builder of Health Care Facilities, is 


FACULTY POSITIONS OPEN 


GQnuibversity of Petroleum & Minerals 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


The department of architectural engineering will have faculty positions open 
for the academic year 1981-82, starting 1 September 1981 in the following 


areas: 


Design, Construction, Environmental Controls, Urban Planning, 
Building and Climate and Construction Management 


Minimum qualification: MARCH or M.C.P. degree 


Architects, planners. architect-planners, architectural engineers, and con- 
struction managers with at least three years teaching and/or practical expe- 


rience are invited to apply. 


Language of instruction is English. 


Minimum regular contract for two years, renewable. Competitive salaries and 


searching for senior architects to assume respon- 
sible decision making roles in Design, Production, 
Project Management, and Code Review. If you: 
Have a minimum of 10 years experience as a Prin- 
cipal, Partner, Associate, or Project Manager with 
an Architectural Firm, have Commercial/ 
Institutional background, are available to travel, 
we offer: Above national average compensation 
plus bonus, company paid comprehensive benefi 
including dental coverage, beautiful new subur- 
ban St. Louis work environment, paid relocation. 
Plus: Fhe opportunity to go as far and as fast as 
your ability will allow with the nation's most pro- 
gressive Design/ Build Firm. If interested, please 
forward resume or contact Bob Noerper in com- 
plete confidence at 314/567-9000. HBE Corpora- 


S 


tion, 717 Office Parkway, Creve Coeur, Mo 63141. 


EOE-—M/F. 


Architect—Partner: A leading A-E firm with 
diverse national practice serving major corporate, 
governmental and institutional clients seeks archi- 
tect partner, Successful candidate to be given full 
project design responsibility. Candidates must 
have demonstrated design capability of prominent 
quality buildings and be able to authenticate origi- 
nation of design concepts for these projects. Firm 
has offices in major cities. Position offered is at 
main office in Midwest. All qualified individuals 
are encouraged to reply in confidence for prompt 
consideration. Send particulars to: Box 1361-356, 
Progressive Architecture. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


Architectural Specification Writer: Permanent 
career opportunity available for individual 
thoroughly experienced in the preparation of ar- 
chitectural specifications for industrial, commer- 
cial, and institutional facilities. As a part of our 
growing multi-discipline firm located in the mid- 
west, you will have the opportunity to fully utilize 
and develop your protessional skills working on a 
broad range of challenging projects. Address your 
confidential letter of qualifications to: Box 1361- 
355, Progressive Architecture. An, Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


allowances. Air conditioned and furnished housing provided. Free air trans- 
portation to and from Dhahran each year. Attractive educational assistance 
grants for school-age dependent children. All earned income without Saudi 
taxes. Ten months duty each year with two months vacation with salary. There 
is also possibility of selection for university's ongoing Summer Program with 
good additional compensation. 


Apply with complete resume on academic, professional and personal data. list 
of references, publications and research details, and with copies of transcripts 
and degrees, including home and office addresses and telephone numbers to: 


Hnibersitp of Petroleum & Minerals 


HOUSTON OFFICE 
2223 WEST LOOP SOUTH, SUITE 410 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 77027 


Architecture: Position available December 1, 1980 
but must be filled no later than September 1, 1981. 
Primary responsibility will be teaching on our M.S. 
in Historic Preservation Program and under- 
graduate courses in history of architecture. Mas- 
ter's Degree or equivalent with specialty in historic 
preservation and 2 years ex perience is required. 
In addition, B.Arch., architectural registration 
and Ph.D. are all preferred. Rank and salary open 
and dependent upon qualifications. Send resume 
to: Kenneth E. Carpenter, Chairman, Department 
of Architecture, Ball State University, Muncie, In 
417306. Applications must be postmarked by 
November 10, 1980. Ball State University prac- 
tices equal opportunity in education and employ- 
ment. 


Minneapolis/St. Paul based architect with exten- 
sive experience in design, production and contract 
administration seeks architect, urban designer or 
engineer with experience and enthusiasm in pro- 
fessional marketing and office management. Pur- 
pose: To form partnership for design oriented 
financially responsible architectural practice. Send 
resume in complete confidence to Box 1361-354, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Project Architects: Large-scale A/E firm needs 
talented individuals in design and/or construction 
documents on major commercial/retail projects. 
Liberal benefits. Salary commensurate with qual- 
ifications. Send resume to RTKL Associates Inc., 
8330 Meadow Rd., Suite 100, Dallas, Tx 75231. 


Project Architects/Designers/Job Captains: Im- 
mediate openings in design-oriented San Fran- 
cisco firm with major corporate office, institu- 
tonal, and commercial projects. Positions require 
a minimum of six years experience, with concen- 
tration in project management, design, or techni- 
cal coordination and documentation of major 
projects. Excellent compensation and benefits 
program, with opportunity for growth. EOE M/F. 
Submit resume to: Vicki Misenheimer, Robinson 


[continued on page 130] 


Architect 
Principal 


Holmes & Narver, Inc., an inter- 
nationalleader in engineering and 
construction, has need for a Prin- 
cipal Architect with heavy expe- 
rience in the design or major 
medical facilities. The architect 
selected must have extensive 
experience in all phases of hos- 
pital planning and design including 
the selection, layout and specity- 
ing of hospital equipment. 


The position requires a minimum 
of 10 years’ experience in archi- 
tectural functions ranging from 


presentation drawings through 
working documents. Must be 
certified architect in the U.S. with 
a degree in architecture. 


For immediate consideration, 
please send resume to Fina 
Weaver, Holmes & Narver, inc., 
999 Town & Country Road, 
Orange, California 92668. We are 
an equal opportunity employer. 


HOLMES & NARVER. INC. 


ENGINEERS-CONSTRUCTORS 


A H Krueger has purchased Architectural Fiberglass, a name 
architectural Fibergla»s distinctively associated with public space furnishings for over 
twenty years. 


For more information and the representative in your area 
contact Krueger. 


: | architectural Fiberglass 
ug division of Krueger 

bm P.O. Box 8100 

Green Bay, WI 54308 

414/468-8100 


Circle No. 365 on Reader Service Card 
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Job mart continued from page 128 


Mills & Williams, 153 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Ca 94108. 415/781-9800. 


Urban Designer: Salary $19,860 to $26,800. Ex- 
perienced urban-environmental designer to de- 
velop large-scale urban design analysis and con- 
cepts for a wide variety of planning situations. 
Bachelor's Degree in planning or architecture and 
three years professional experience in specific 
areas related to urban-environmental design, 
planning and architecture, Submit resume to: Ms. 
Lenore Chavez, Personnel Services Department, 
P.O. Box 1293, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103. 


Univ. of California Design Position, 1981-82: 
The Department of Architecture, College of En- 
vironmental Design, University of California, 
Berkeley is seeking candidates for a position at the 
Assistant Professor level to teach architectural de- 
sign in studio, seminar and lecture settings to un- 
dergraduate students in Environmental Design 
and undergraduate and graduate students in Ar- 
chitecture. Candidates should have the ability to 
describe in lecture or seminar format the essential 
characteristics of procedures and methods for ar- 
chitectural design and building organization and 
they should be able to relate those discussions to 
architectural theory, building sciences, social criti- 
cism, and pragmatic community needs. Candi- 
dates must themselves be architectural designers 
of achievement and promise. Deadline for receipt 
of applications is 15 December 1980. The Univer- 
sity of California is an Affirmative Action 
Employer. For further information and applica- 
tion forms, contact: The Secretary, Faculty Search 
Committee, Department of Architecture, 232 
Wurster Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 
Ca. 94720. 


Situations Wanted 


Design Architect: Last eight years of key design 
position, U.S.A., professional experience, 
documented by construction of commercial, 


Middle East 


Representation 


American manufacturer of contract and 
institutional furniture desires middle east 


representation. 


Please contact Phil Henarickson or Dick 
hesch at the Excelsior Hotel, Cologne. 
October 20 through 23, 1980. 


health, institutional & housing projects totaling 
over $80 million. Twelve years of comprehensive 
international practice in Europe and Middle East 
from planning to interiors. Could be the right 
man for the right organization. Box 1361-353, 
Progressive Architecture. 


Architectural Services 


Gas Lamps: Victorian designs with genuine gas or 
electric light. Handmade in polished copper and 
brass for England's historic streets, parks, palaces 
and pubs. Now available in the USA. Details from: 
Bradford Consultants, 316 St. James Place, 
Philadelphia, Pa 19106. (215)-MA7-5326. 


Dion-Neutra, AIA: Design services offered for 
significant or unique projects here or abroad in 
master planning, schematic and design develop- 
ment, marketing; in collaboration with any size 
quality production firms. Richard & Dion Neutra, 
Architects & Associates, 2379 Glendale BL, Los 
Angeles, Ca 90039 (213) 665-1950, 666-1806. 


RitaSue Siegel Agency: The leaders in interna- 
tional search and placement of design profession- 
als. Ms. Woody Gibson directs architecture and in- 
terior assignments. Please inquire about the range 
of services we provide. 60 W. 55 Street, NYC 
10019, (212) 586-4750. 


Unique Personnel Service for professionals: A-E 
oriented, Nationwide (with Dallas office). Leader- 
ship positions only; superior job opportunities and 
our personal, confidential representation. In- 
quiries, or resume portfolio to: William E. Engle 
Assoc., Inc., 909 Investors Trust Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, In 46204. 
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Notice 


Please address all correspondence to box num- 
bered advertisements as follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

So Box 

600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates (Effective October '80 issue) 
Non-display style: $100 per column inch. Seven 
lines per inch. Seven words per line. Maximum 4 
inches. Column width approximately 214”. No 
charge for use of box number. Situations Wanted 
advertisements: $50 per column inch. Noncom- 
missionable. 


Display style: $170 per column inch, per your 
lay-out. Commissionable to recognized advertising 
agencies. 


Check or money order should accompany the ad- 
vertisement and be mailed to Job Mart 9o Progres- 
sive Architecture, 600 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Ct. 06904. 


Display style advertisements are also available in 
fractional page units starting at 4 page and run- 
ning to a full page. Contact Publisher for rates. 


Insertions will be accepted no later than the 1st of 
the month preceding month of publication. Box 
number replies should be addressed as noted 
above with the box number placed in lower left 
hand corner of envelope. 


Library Case for PA Issues 


embossed in gold. 


$4.95 each 3for$i4.00 6 for $24.00 
Canada — add $1.00 for postage Allow 3-4 weeks delivery 


Organize your valuable collec: 
tion of P/A issues by date and 
protect copies against soil anc 
damage in this attractive, cus- 
tom-designed, blue simulated 
leather Library Case with "PR! 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE” 


To: Jesse Jones Box Corporation, 
P. O. Box 5120, Dept. P/A, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 


—____— PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE Library Case(s) 


| understand this price includes postage, packing 
and handling. My check for $ 


is enclosed. 


State Zip 


TWNs Next Fliaht Out Pak 
gets there the same day. 


So-called "express" 
services can't deliver your 
package until the next day. 
And while other airlines can 
send it there the same day, 
the flight will cost you more. 

Only TWA will fly your 
package the same day you 
bring it to us, and for only 
$25. 

If your item weighs less 
than 2.2 pounds and fits 
DR l into 13" by 17" Pe 

rena then bring it to an 
Send Karger parkas, 3o airport ticket Rr or 
Next Flight Out drop-off area at least thirty 
minutes before the flight you want, and we'll fly it 
—to any of TWAs 54 cities across the U.S. 

And, for an additional charge, we offer high- 
priority door-to-door delivery. Call us just 90 


Just $25 toanyTWA cityinthe US. 


If you have legal documents, last-minute con- 
tract bids or circuits for a “down” computer, 
which must be across the country in a matter of 
hours, you’re going to like TWAs Next Flight Out™ 
Pak. It’s the fastest, least expensive small package 
service available. 


Youre going to like us 


Guaranteed. 


minutes before the flight you want. We'll pick up 
your package at your home or business, get it on 
the selected flight, and deliver the package to the 
receiving address. In just hours. 


Same Day Service for Packages 
up to 50 Pounds. 


For packages between 2.2 and 50 pounds, TWA 


has Next Flight Out service too. Ship your package 
the same day to any TWA city in the U.S., and it 
costs from $35 to $45, depending on the desti- 
nation. And our high-priority door-to-door de- 
livery is available for these larger packages, as well. 

TWA also flies Next Flight Out Paks and 
packages from New York to London. For just $55 
for the Pak and $85 for larger packages, we pick 
up, ship, clear through customs, and deliver to the 
door. The same day. 

So if you have a package to send, and you 
want to save time and money, bring it to TWA. 
We'll get it there today. 

For more information, or to arrange a high- 
priority pickup, just call our toll-free 
number: 800-638-7380. 


TWA CARGO 
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